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THE FEAST OF ALL SAINTS. 
BY THE REV. J. A. M. GILLIS, A.M. 


“T saw a great multitude, which no man could number, of all nations, 
and tribes, and peoples, and tongues, standing before the throne, and in 
sight of the Lamb, clothed with white robes and palms in their hands.”— 
Apoc. vii. 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—-The claim the saints have on our venera- 
tion. How the world honors its heroes and perpetuates their 
memories. The saints of God are the real heroes who have gained a 
victory over the powers of darkness. 

Argument—I. Being exalted in glory the saints have power to 
help us by their prayers. Scriptural examples of the intercessory power 
of the saints. Their prayers are continually offered before the throne, 
ascending as sweet incense before God. (Apoc.) St. Basil quoted. 

Il. The festival of the day reminds us of the victory of the 
saints; and here we can benefit by their example. Our duty as 
Christians and children of God by Baptism. The saints triumphed; 
why should not we? The salvation of our soul the only matter of im- 
portance. 

III. We are all called to enjoy the beatific vision of God in 
heaven. No station in life is a barrier to a life of holiness. In every 
walk of life we may be saints. 

Conclusion—A consideration of the joys of heaven. How we 
should strive to gain possession of that kingdom of eternal joys. 


It is the custom of ages that those who have deserved well of 
their country are duly honored by their people. “Honor to whom 
honor is due” is a Scriptural injunction which finds echo in every 
grateful heart. The world perpetuates the memory of its heroes; 
sages and poets celebrate their victories; admiring ages bow in re- 
spectful homage before their shrines, and the story of their great- 
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ness is told on the pages of history long after inscriptions in marble 
have yielded to time. 

To-day is the festival of All Saints; and the Church rejoices. 
To-day she celebrates her heroes—heroes whose victories were 
gained not on the battlefields of the world, but, in the words of the 
apostle, over “principalities and powers’—over the rebel hosts. of 
the prince of darkness. The Church honors such heroes; they are 
her heroes; their victories are her victories. If the mighty ones of 
the world who have distinguished themselves in the service of their 
country are justly deserving of honor and praise; if their anni- 
versaries are celebrated with pageantry and pomp; if imperishable 
monuments are raised to their memory, is it not befitting that they, 
whom, in the words of the Psalmist, the Almighty has exalted in 
glory, should be celebrated with befitting rejoicing? 

It is recorded in the book of Esther that, on a certain occasion, 
King Assuerus asked one of his courtiers how that man should be 
honored whom the king had a mind to honor, and the courtier 
answered: “The man whom the king desireth to honor ought to be 
clothed in the king’s apparel and be set upon the horse that the 
king rideth upon and have the royal crown upon his head; and the 
first of the king’s princes and nobles hold his horse, and going 
through the streets of the city proclaim before him and say: Thus 
shall he be honored, whom the king hath a mind to honor” (Esther 
vi). So the king’s worthy servant was raised in dignity and great- 
ness next to the king himself, and the people honored him. In a 
similar manner God will raise high and mighty the spiritual heroes 
who have fought the good fight and have gained the crown of vic- 
tory. Hence the inspired author of Ecclesiasticus pours forth their 
praise: “The Lord hath wrought great glory through his magnifi- 
cence from the beginning. Such as have borne rule in their do- 
minions, men of great power, and endued with their wisdom, show- 
ing forth in the prophets the dignity of prophets, and ruling over 
the present people, and by their strength of wisdom instructing the 
people in most holy words. . . . Rich men in virtue studying 
beautifulness ; living in peace in their houses. All these have gained 
glory in their generations and were praised in their days. Let the 
people show forth their wisdom and the Church declare their 
praise” (Eccl. xliv). And in the mystic language of the Apocalypse, 
He who holdeth the seven stars in His right hand and who walketh 
in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks says, “He that shall 
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overcome and keep my words unto the end, I will give him power 
over the nations” (Rev. ii, 26). These apocalyptic words of the 
New Testament and those of the sublime Jeremias in the Old: 
“IT am the Lord who search the heart . . . and who give to 
every one according to his ways,” are more explicitly expressed by 
the evangelist, when St. Peter in his zealous attachment to the 
Saviour asked Him: “What therefore shall we have who have fol- 
lowed thee,” and the Saviour made answer: “And I say to you 
that you who have followed me, in the regeneration, when the Son 
of Man shall sit on the seat of his majesty, you also shall sit on twelve 
seats judging the twelve tribes of Israel” (Matt. xix, 28).' When, 
therefore, we honor the saints of God, when we commemorate their 
virtues, we are but giving additional glory to God who has Himself 
honored them and given them “power over the nations.” Hence, in 
the words of Ecclesiasticus ; “the people show forth their wisdom and 
the Church declares their praise.” 

In the epistle of this day a glorious vision is vmmeneeel tous. The 
gates of heaven are opened and the blessed army of spiritual heroes 
who have fought the good fight appear before the throne. First, the 
twelve captains of the tribes of Israel with their tens of thousands 
of followers are signed with the divine seal of victory, and they are 
confirmed forever and ever in the court of the heavenly King, where 
night shall appear no more; nor shall they need the light of the lamp, 
nor the light of the sun, for the Lord God shall enlighten them and 
they shall reign with Him for all eternity. Then the vast and count- 
less multitudes of all nations and tribes, and peoples and tongues, 
stand before the throne and in sight of the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes and palms in their hands. And all heaven rejoices at 
the victory of the saints who have fought under the banner of the 
living God and trampled upon the empire of Satan. « 

It is to honor this glorious band of spiritual warriors that the 
Church has instituted this festival. Many of the saints have special 
days kept in their honor. But it is impossible to have a day set 
apart for each one singly of the vast multitude of the heavenly army 
who have received the sign of the living God—indeed, myriads of 
them shall never be known until their names and glorious deeds 
shall be revealed in the great Book of Judgment. Hence on this 
beautiful festival, on this day of joy and gladness, the Church cele- 
brates the victory of all her saints. 

On this day then let us rejoice in the thought that we have so many 
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intercessors before the throne of God. For if, as St. James assures, 
“the continual prayer of a just man availeth much,” what must be 
the extraordinary efficacy of the intercessory prayer of the vast mul- 
titude of the elect? We read in the book of Exodus how when the 
Israelites had sinned against God, and His almighty arm was raised 
in anger to punish them, Moses interceded for them with the Lord, 
saying: “Why, O Lord, is thy indignation enkindled against thy 
people whom thou hast brought out of the land of Egypt with great 
power and with a mighty hand? Let not the Egyptians say, I be- 
seech thee: He craftily brought them out that he might kill them in 
the mountains, and destroy them from the face of the earth: let thy 
anger cease and be appeased upon the wickedness of Thy people” 
(Exod. xxxii). And at the prayer of the great leader of Israel the 
Lord was appeased, His avenging hand was withdrawn, and the 
Israelites were not destroyed. Again, as we read in the book of 
Josue, when that great general led the army of Israel against the 
united forces of the king of the Amorrhites, and the sun was hasten- 
ing to the close of day, he raised his hand to heaven and commanded 
the sun and the moon to stand still, saying: “Move not, O sun, 
toward Gabaon, nor thou, O moon, toward the valley Ajalon.” 
And at his command the seemingly inflexible laws of the universe 
were for a time suspended; for “the sun and the moon stood still 
till they revenged themselves on their enemies.” And there never 
was before nor after so long a day, “the Lord obeying the voice 
of man and fighting for Israel” (Josue x). Such is the power of 
the intercession of the just man, even in this world. And such as 
Christ foretold (Mark xvi, 17, 18) is the miraculous power of the 
saints: “And these signs shall follow them that believe; in my 
name they shall cast out devils; they shall speak with new tongues; 
they shall take up serpents ; and if they shall drink any deadly thing 
it shall not hurt them; they shall lay their hands upon the sick and 
they shall recover.” 

But how much more powerful are the prayers of the elect in 
glory, who enjoy the vision of God, and who speak to Him face to 
face, than our petitions here below! Of this the Saviour assures us; 
for while eulogizing the virtues of the great Precursor, saying, 
that “greater than John the Baptist was not born of woman,” yet 
that “the least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he” (Matt. 
xi, 11). And that the saints in heaven intercede for us, Holy 
Scripture reminds us in many passages. Indeed we are assured in 
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the book of Revelation that one of the holy offices of the saints in 
glory is to continually make intercession for us. “And another 
angel came and stood before the altar, having a golden censer; and 
there was given to him much incense, that he should offer the 
prayers of the saints upon the golden altar, which is before the throne 
of God. And the smoke of the incense of the prayers of the saints 
ascended up before God from the hand of the angel” (Rev. viii, 3, 4). 
Again: “And when he had opened the book, the four living creatures, 
and the four-and-twenty ancients fell down before the Lamb, having 
every one of them harps and golden vials filled with odors, which are 
the prayers of the saints” (Rev. v. 8). 

St. Ignatius, a Father of the Church who wrote in the second 
century, and who may be regarded as the first link in the chain 
of succession from the apostles, being a disciple of St. John the 
Evangelist, speaking of intercessory prayer, says, in his epistle 
to the Trallians: “My spirit be your expiation, not now only but 
when I shall have attained to God.” And St. Cyprian, writing 
in the third century to Pope Cornelius, says: “If one of us shall 
by the speediness of the Divine dispensation depart hence the 
first, let our love continue in the presence of the Lord; let not 
prayer for our brethren and sisters cease in the presence of the 
mercy of the Father” (Ep. ad Cornel. 57, tom. 3, Page 836). 
Again the great St. Basil in his oration on the forty martyrs says 
of intercessory prayer: “These are they who having possession 
of our country stand like towers against the attacks of the enemy. 
Here we can always find help. You have exerted yourselves, often 
fatigued yourselves, to find an advocate, a mediator. Now, you have 
forty who all unite in one common prayer. He who is overwhelmed 
with cares, let him have recourse to them, just as well as he who is 
prosperous; the one, that he may find deliverance, and the other, 
security in his prosperity.” The great doctor animates us with 
courage in consideration of having forty intercessors before the 
throne of God. To-day, on the beautiful festival of All Saints, with 
how much greater reason should we be animated with courage, and 
should we rejoice, in the contemplation of so many mediators of in- 
tercession, for to-day we know that a countless army—the blessed 
members of the Church triumphant—pour forth their supplications 
for us in one continual chorus of prayer before the throne of grace. 

But to-day, while we rejoice in the victory of the saints, while our 
confidence in their intercession strengthens our hope of sharing their 
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reward, let us benefit by the beautiful example which they have set 
before us; and even though at a distance let us endeavor to imitate 
their virtues. It was a contemplation of their heroic warfare against 
the powers of darkness ; their victory over their passions ; their mag- 
nificent progress in spiritual perfection, which made the great St. 
Augustine before his conversion exclaim: “If these could do it, why 
not I?” They were mere weak mortals like us, subject to the same 
temptations, and hindered on the road of perfection by the same 
difficulties as beset our path. A St. Louis became a saint amid the 
cares and responsibilities of a kingdom and surrounded by the gaiety 
and fashion of a royal court. A St. Ignatius, from being a hero on 
the field of battle, became a hero in the ranks of the spiritual war- 
riors who have borne the banner of the living God to victory and 
triumphed over His enemies. A St. Sebastian who bravely fought 
in the royal body guard of his emperor, as bravely gave up his life 
a martyr for his holy faith. A Joseph remained pure amid the 
corruption of the house of Putiphar. A Daniel proved faithful to 
his God while all the efforts of a mighty king were directed against 
his fidelity. These, and the myriads of other saints of God who 
have fought the good fight, are the real heroes worthy of praise and 
imitation. The soldier who faces the smoke of battle to fight the 
enemies of his country is not so valiant a hero as he who stands firm 
against the attacks of the power of darkness. And yet the fight is 
not ours, but God’s. He has sanctified every station in life, and has 
given to every one sufficient grace for his state; so that with St. 
Paul, each one of us can say: “By the grace of God I am what I 
am” (I Cor. xv, 10). When David was clothed in the royal armor 
of Saul he found himself encumbered by the massive plates and 
great weight of such a coat of mail, and he told the king that he 
would prefer to meet the enemy in his own garments. It is not so 
in arming ourselves with the grace of God. It is the only armor 
which can resist the might of our spiritual enemies. It was the 
armor of Daniel among the Chaldeans; of Joseph among the 
Egyptians ; of the Baptist at the court of Herod; of Stephen among 
his persecutors. It is the only armor in which the soldier of the 
Cross can hope to gain victory. The valiant soldier is ready at the 
first sound of the trumpet to face the enemy and fight for his king 
and country. We have by Baptism sworn allegiance to our Heavenly 
Father. We are His children, and heirs of His heavenly kingdom. 
We are therefore guilty of the darkest ingratitude unless we do our 
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duty toward Him. And what is that duty? St. Paul tells us. It is 
to be holy; to be in the grace of God. “This is the will of God, 
your sanctification” (I Thess. iv, 3). This is the end of our crea- 
tion. It is the only thing which is really necessary for us. All 
other things that pertain to us here below are good only because they 
tend toward the accomplishment of this end. Let us then be faithful 
children of God, and the reward of the saints shall be ours; that 
reward of which the great St. Paul after having enjoyed a vision of 
its glory could only say: Eye hath not seen, nor hath ear heard, nor 
did it ever enter the heart of man to conceive the joys which God 
has in store for those who love Him and keep His commandments. 





ALL SOULS’ DAY. 
THROUGH SUFFERING TO GLORY. 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES. 


“Amen, Amen, I say to thee, thou shalt not go out from thence till thou 
repay the least farthing.”—Matt. v. 26. 


SYNOPSIS.—One of the mysteries of life is suffering. To some it is a 
cause of perplexity. This ts because they take a wrong view of it. 
God’s dealings with man and the teachings of Christianity show that 
suffering has a good end. Even the angels and our first parents had 
to undergo a trial. Jesus Christ Himself was not exempt from the 
law of suffering. Trial and temptation, which involve suffering, are 
necessary in the present order of Providence in order that we may 
offer the honors of free and loving service to God. The present 
miseries of life are largely due to the entrance of sin into the world. 
The offense must be repatred; and this can only be by suffering. By 
God’s mercy, and through the merits of Jesus Christ, suffering is not a 
mere penalty; it is also medicinal and purifying. This process of 
purification, if not completed here, must be finished in purgatory, to 
which our thoughts naturally turn to-day. The doctrine of the Church 
concerning purgatory. To-day the Church reminds us of the de- 
pendence of the holy souls upon our suffrages. 

The state of those souls. They are happy, though suffering keenly. 
Two kinds of suffering in purgatory: (1) the pain of loss; i. e., separa- 
tion for a time from God; (2) the pain of sense—positive torment. St. 
Gregory on the latter. A little suffering here is equivalent to much in 
purgatory. There the least farthing must be paid. Yet even there 
satisfaction may be made by others. God has put this merciful dispen- 
sation into our hand. Do we exercise it? E-xhortation to do so. A 
personal lesson for ourselves—the value of suffering. 


One of the great mysteries of human life, dear brethren in Jesus 
Christ, is the mystery of suffering. No man, whoever he be, can 
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escape pain and suffering. “Man is born to trouble,” says the Holy 
Ghost, “as the sparks fly upward.” To some this undeniable fact, 
a fact proved by universal experience, is a source of much per- 
plexity. They find a difficulty in reconciling with it the goodness 
of God as our loving and most tender Father. This perplexity, 
however, is due to a wrong view of pain and suffering which is 
very prevalent in our days. Men look upon suffering as an unal- 
loyed evil; as something to be avoided as much as possible; as a 
thing in itself useless and bad, a blot upon God’s fair creation. Not 
such is the teaching of Christianity; not such does the history of 
God’s dealings with the human race teach us. It is true that mere 
human philosophy can not explain to us why it should be so, but, 
nevertheless, the history of the human race in its relations to 
Almighty God makes plain the fact that there is a law of suffering. 
Not even the angels of God, any more than our first parents, in 
their sublime state of original justice and sanctity, were exempt 
from a fiery trial. Under a mysterious and awful temptation, a 
temptation which must have racked them with suffering to the 
very roots of their being, some of the angels fell from their high 
estate, and our first parents also fell. The angels who stood firm, 
and all the saints who through bitter suffering have entered into 
glory, are standing proofs to us that suffering is not given to us for 
nothing, that it is not a mere evil, that it has, in the all-wise 
counsels of the Almighty, a tender and merciful purpose. 

That this purpose of God in establishing what we may call a law 
of suffering should be in very great part a mystery to us, should not 
surprise us; for who are we to pry into the secrets of the Divine 
counsels? It is not for us to inquire whether God’s purposes in 
regard to his creatures could, in the nature of things, have been 
brought about without trial and pain. He has revealed to us enough, 
He has shown us enough to enable us to trust Him to the uttermost, 
and to cry out with patient Job: “Although he should slay me, yet 
will I trust him” (Job xiii, 15). Above all we have the supreme 
example of the Son of God Himself, the Word made flesh, whom 
it behooved “through suffering to enter into glory.” We are the 
creatures of God; made by Him for Himself. He would not have 
from us the service of compulsion; He would have, as befits His 
majesty, yes, and as befits the love which He pours out upon us, 
the service of love in return. So He has made us creatures of free 
will; subject therefore to a trial which shall prove our love, shall 
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give us the opportunity of serving Him by an exercise of liberty 
in choosing freely to reject present delight, the delight of sin, in 
favor of Him, Our Lord and God. This in itself involves suffering 
and pain, the pain of a bitter struggle. 

Had our first parents stood firm, had they not abused the gift of 
free will, things would have been far otherwise with us than they 
are, but sin entered into the world, and with sin, as a necessary con- 
sequence, sorrow and misery, not merely the pain of a sharp proba- 
tion, but the troubles consequent upon the over-setting of the order 
established by God. By sin the strong cords of love which bound 
man to Him are snapped, and man finds himself separated from his 
only true good; by sin, too, man’s own nature is disorganized and 
wounded ; so that virtue and the service of God become more painful 
through the perversion of our wills and the letting loose of concu- 
piscence. 

If, then, the angels and our first parents were subjected to one 
sharp agony of temptation, to prove their love, by God, after the fall 
the life of man is a continual struggle, and he is subject to pain and 
suffering as long as he lives. He is subject to all those sufferings 
which result from the disorganization of his own nature; he is 
subject to the punishments which fall upon him from the hands of 
the offended majesty of God. For if God be our loving, tender 
Father, He is also the God of infinite majesty and justice. It is 
true that no act of ours can possibly lessen or interfere with His 
essential glory ; but He has, as it were, put His honor into our hands, 
his external honor, and by sin we become, as it were, a disgrace 
and a dishonor to Him, belittling Him before His creatures, show- 
ing by our acts, want of esteem for, nay, even contempt for His 
divine majesty. This must be put right if we are to be reconciled 
with Him, and it can only be put right by suffering, by deprivation 
of those enjoyments which we chose to indulge in at the expense 
of God’s holy will and law. As we declared our want of love by 
that indulgence, so we must declare our sincere return to His love 
by suffering. And in His mercy and goodness He has not left us 
to ourselves in this matter. He knows the weakness of our nature, 
and that if the wholesome medicine of suffering depended on our- 
selves to take or leave it, few would have the courage to swallow the 
bitter draught. In His divine providence, therefore, the suffering 
and misery that sin has brought into the world, the trial and struggle 
of constant temptation arising from the disorganization of our 
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nature by the fall, and the very punishments by which divine justice, 
one of the attributes of the divine nature, vindicates His offended 
majesty, and sets right the wilful perversion by man of our due 
relation to Him—the relation of loving and obedient children; all 
these, in His great mercy, are now neither the mere evil effects of 
sin, nor only an assertion of God’s unquestionable right by the 
wrathful vindication of His offended majesty and dishonored glory. 

No, they are more; they are medicinal, they are salutary and 
wholesome. By them, by the willing and loving endurance of them 
all for His sake, they become to us the very medicine of life. Made 
for Him, we are kept from Him by sin, and not only by an actual 
state of sin, but by the vicious tendencies which all sin, even when 
repented of, leaves behind it. By suffering, willingly and patiently 
borne, not only is the just penalty paid which offended majesty de- 
mands, but vice and sinful tendencies are burnt out, and love itself 
is strengthened. All our faculties are strengthened by exercise ; and 
so it is with love. Who, in human things, loves like a mother who 
has suffered for her child as all mothers do and must? Every pain- 
ful deed done for love required an effort of that love, and by each 
such effort was that love strengthened and intensified. So with 
our love of God. Every hard deed done, every temptation pain- 
fully overcome, every pain patiently, unmurmuringly borne for His 
dear love, fans the fire of our love of God to whiter heat and 
brighter glow. 

And, dear brethren, this process of painful purification must be 
gone through ere we can arrive at our eternal bourn—the close — 
embrace of the All-holy, Our God and Father, on whose bosom we 
look to rest for all eternity. If it be not completed in this life, it 
must needs be completed in the life of the world to come. For the 
greater part of men it will be completed hereafter. God’s great 
mercy and love be thanked that it can be completed hereafter, yes, 
that even for the poor sinner who at the last moment only of life 
turns to God, there is a place of merciful suffering and purification. 
Thank God for the consoling truth that there is a purgatory. 

It is to that place of suffering that our thoughts naturally turn 
to-day, All Souls’ Day—the day of the commemoration of the faithful 
departed—the day of saints who are still in the making. How con- 
soling to us are the words of that solemn definition of the Church 
in the holy Council of Trent, in which she proclaims her teaching, 
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under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, against those who would 
deprive us of this sacred hopeful truth. 

“The Catholic Church, taught by the Holy Ghost, teaches from 
Holy Scripture and the tradition of the Fathers, in the Sacred 
Councils, and now in this Ecumenical Synod, that there is a purga- 
tory, and that the souls there detained are succored by the suffrages 
of the faithful, and most of all by the acceptable Sacrifice of the 
Altar” (Cons. Trid. Sec. xxv. Denzinger No. 859). 

To-day the Church calls us to a special remembrance of the souls 
who are waiting and suffering in that place of purification, and re- 
minds us, lest in our selfishness we forget, how much we can do for 
them, how greatly they depend upon us for help in shortening their 
time of waiting and in relieving the pains which they endure. With 
the eye of faith, and in the light of the teaching of the Church and of 
saints and doctors of the Church, let us take a brief glance into that 
prison-house of souls beloved of God. 

They are happy, with a happiness we can not yet know, and yet 
they suffer greatly. They are happy in the sure and certain knowl- 
edge that they are saved, that they can not sin again, that no power 
can ever separate them finally from God and His love. Yet they 
suffer. 

Being no longer in the body, their vision no longer obscured by 
things of earth, they know the beauty and the loveliness of God, and 
are drawn to Him with intensest ardor of love and most longing 
desire. Always they long and pine for Him, and yet know them- 
selves not yet worthy to be received into His embrace. We know 
that saints on earth have suffered keenly from the longing to be 
with God, and have cried out with St. Paul, “I desire to be dissolved 
and to be with Christ.” So those holy souls in purgatory are taken 
up with one thought, one longing desire—to be with God and look 
upon His face. And they can not yet, for this debt is not yet paid, 
all stains are not yet effaced, and “nothing defiled can enter heaven.” 
Nevertheless, in the midst of this bitter longing and grief of sep- 
aration there is an unspeakable joy, the joy of the knowledge that 
every pang they suffer brings them nearer to the most certain ful- 
filment of their desire. Dear brethren, have we not had our long- 
ings too? Have we not longed sometimes with ardent desire for 
some object upon which we have set all our desire? Have we not 
experienced indescribable pain till our desire has been satisfied? 
Magnify a thousand times the pain that comes from restless, un- 
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satisfied desire of some great earthly good felt to be necessary to 
our happiness, and we shall have some faint notion of the longing of 
the holy souls for God, of the pain that longing causes. How cruel 
and hard-hearted should we think the man who could easily help 
us to the attainment of our desire, and yet would not stir a finger on 
our behalf! Yet such is too often the way in which, through lazi- 
ness or mere selfish forgetfulness, we behave in regard to the holy 
souls in purgatory, even towards those whom we have known and 
loved on earth, our dear ones, fathers or mothers, husbands or 
wives, children or dear friends—and it would be so easy to help 
them ! 

But besides this pain of temporary loss and separation, the 
holy souls endure also purifying pains of a positive nature. Of this 
fact, and of the fact that their sufferings are very great and terrible, 
there can be no doubt, for it is the plain teaching of the Catholic 

Church, set forth by constant tradition, by the universal preaching 
of her pastors, and the consent of the faithful. “I know,” says St. 
Gregory the Great, “that when this life is over, it shall come to pass 
that some shall expiate their sins in purifying flames, while others: 
shall undergo the sentence of everlasting damnation. But because 
I think that transitory fire to be more intolerable than any present 
tribulation, not only do I desire not to be punished by eternal 
damnation, but also to escape the purifying of transient correction.” 
In the same sense we sometimes pray, in the words of a beautiful old 
devotion, “Jesus, grant me here my purgatory”; for a little pain 
and mortification here, during this time of mercy and remission, will 
suffice, through the merits of the Precious Blood, to cleanse from, 
and satisfy for, sins which, in the next life, the time of retribution, 
of judgment, and of vengeance, must be atoned for by sufferings 
correspondingly more severe. There, in the words of my text, the 
least farthing must be paid, while here, our God is willing to 
accept less from us, mercifully receiving in place of what we owe 
him, the satisfactions of Jesus Christ and His saints. Left, then, 
to themselves, the holy souls must suffer to the bitter end; till the 
least farthing is paid, and every stain burnt out. 

But even there they are not removed from the merciful dispensa- 
tion of the Precious Blood. Even there the satisfactions of Jesus 
Christ and His saints may be applied and received by God on their 
behalf. But, wonderful to say, God has put this merciful dispensa- 
tion into our hands. We on earth, the Catholic Church militant, by 
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prayer and penance, offered publicly by the Church, or privately by 
the members of the Church, can assist the souls of the faithful de- 
parted by way of suffrage, can shorten their time of suffering, can 
hasten the process of purification. Do we do it? Are we not sadly lax 
and negligent about this? Yet what greater work of charity could we 
perform? Who is in such great need as those poor souls, who can 
do nothing whatever to help themselves, who must simply suffer 
untold agony to the end? Who are dearer to God than those loved 
children whom He must fit by suffering for His presence? What 
better work can we do to dispose our dread Judge in our favor than 
to use that prerogative of mercy which He has placed in our hands? 
Let no one say that because they are happy in the knowledge of 
infallible salvation, we need not help them. True, they are funda- 
mentally happy in that knowledge of their final security; but, as 
experience itself shows, fundamental happiness and joy may co-exist 
with extreme suffering. A man, racked with fever and filled with 
pain from head to foot, may yet have joy in the possession of some 
good which no suffering can deprive him of. Nevertheless he suf- 
fers, and suffers keenly, and desires the cessation of his pain; and 
his happiness is not complete. So it is with the holy souls. Noth- 
ing can take away from them the joy of the knowledge of their sal- 
vation, yet they suffer and long for relief. Their joy is in a future 
blessedness which they do not yet possess, their suffering is, in 
great part, as we have seen, the delay of the possession of that future 
bliss. We must rouse ourselves out of our sloth and selfishness to 
help them, those beloved of God, who cry out to us so pathetically 
to come to their assistance. 

Lastly, dear brethren, there is a personal lesson that we may 
learn for ourselves; one which is peculiarly appropriate, I think, in 
the present day. That mistaken notion of suffering of which I spoke 
is very prevalent, even among those whose faith should teach them 
better. We are apt to look upon suffering as a mere evil, to be 
avoided above all things. This is the fashion of the world; it is a 
worldly conception of suffering which has crept into our minds. 
Not so taught Jesus Christ, whose followers we profess to be. If 
we are to be His disciples, He Himself tells us that we must take 
up the cross. In that cross, in suffering, that is to say, is virtue, 
health and life. By suffering well here, for His love, we can atone 
for the past, and strengthen our love. We must ever remember 
that the true virtue of the cross, of trial and suffering, lies in this, 
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that it-is the training-ground of love. Loveless suffering is of no 
use for the healing of the soul. If the holy souls in purgatory did 
not love God, if it were not that the very intensity of their love 
causes them their keenest suffering, their pains would be as the 
pains of hell—a mere punishment and nothing else. But it is not 
so; it is the love that accompanies that suffering, that makes them 
willingly endure, because they know that their terrible pain is the 
only way to God, which gives their sufferings a cleansing, purifying 
force. And so it is with us even in this life. Suffering borne here 
in the spirit of love, is, we may truly say, an easy purgatory in this 
life. 

How foolish, then, to rebel, to murmur, to try to escape and live 
at ease. We can not escape: sufferings will and must come. It 
depends upon ourselves whether they shall be infused with the 
healthful purifying influence of love, which will render them a 
true blessing to our souls. Let us take example from the patient 
souls who lie and suffer in the cleansing flames of purgatory, and, 
while we suffer lovingly ourselves, knowing that every trial brings 
us nearer to God, let us stretch out the hand of sympathy to them 
who depend so much upon our charity and pity on their behalf. 
Some day we may be where they now are, and there can be no 
doubt that God’s acceptance of the suffrages of those whom we shall 
leave behind, will very much depend upon the charity we show 
now—‘Blessed are the merciful,” He says, “for they shall obtain 
mercy.” 





Short Sermons for the Sundays in November. 





TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
DIGNITY AND DUTY OF THE CHRISTIAN. 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“Whose image and inscription is this?’—Matt. xxii. 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—The attempt of the Pharisees to ensnare Christ. Hts action. 
I. The dignity of the Christian shown (1) from the dignity of Christ, 
(2) His sufferings and death, (3) joint heirship with Christ to the king- 
dom of God, His Father. 
II. The duty of the Christian, (1) gratitude, (2) good life. 
The testimony of Scripture on this point. 


The Pharisees, the never-tiring enemies of our Saviour, consulted 
among themselves how to ensnare Him in His speech. They asked: 
“Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar or not?” Had our Saviour 
answered “yes,” they would have accused Him of being a friend of 
their hated Roman masters, and had He answered “no,” they would 
have made a complaint against Him as an enemy of the same. Jesus, 
however, would not allow Himself to be confounded. He asked 
to be shown a coin and then said to the Pharisees: “Whose image 
and inscription is this?” They answered: “Caesar’s.” Then He 
said to them: “Render therefore to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and to God, the things that are God’s.” My dear Chris- 
tians, in the same way as the coin bears the image and inscription 
of an emperor or king, so do we bear the image of God, the King of 
kings. Through the suffering and death of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, we became the children of God and members of His Church, 
and as such we bear the inscription of Christ, i. e., we are Christians. 
This is a great honor and grace, as I will endeavor to point out 
to you. 

I. In order to make the first Christians comprehend this great 
grace, St. Peter used these impressive words: “But you are a chosen 
generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people: 
that you may declare his virtues, who hath called you out of dark- 
ness into his marvelous light” (I Peter ii, 9). We have received 
an even greater grace than the first Christians ; we were not heathens 
first and then became Christians, but even as infants we were re- 
ceived into the Church of Christ through the Sacrament of Baptism. 
So even at the time when we were unable to pray, God had chosen 
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us to be His children. Should we not therefore exclaim with the 
Psalmist: “He hath not done in like manner to every nation: and 
His judgment he hath not made manifest to them.” While a great 
multitude of men on this earth languish in the darkness of error and 
ignorance, and do not know the true God and Jesus Christ, we are 
“the chosen generation, a holy nation, a purchased people.” What 
is the consequence? We must, as St. Peter says, “declare the vir- 
tues of Him who has called us to his marvelous light ;” i. e., we must 
make our gratitude known by a true Christian manner of life, pro- 
claiming the virtues of Him who has called us to His marvelous light 
of faith. Therefore our Saviour admonishes us: “Let your light 
shine before men, that they may see your good works and glorify 
your Father who is in heaven.” Alas! How few Christians are 
there who show their gratitude by leading a life according to the 
tenets of their faith. That we are Christians is therefore a great 
honor for us, which we should gratefully acknowledge by a truly 
Christian life. 

II. Our inscription, or name, “Christian,” we have received from 
Christ, because we believe in Him and hope to be saved through Him. 
According to the Acts of the Apostles the followers of Jesus were 
first given the name of Christians at Antioch. It is a great honor 
to bear this name, for it means that we are beloved children of God 
and are the heirs of God, if we live good lives according to our 
name. We received this name in Baptism, when we were cleansed 
from sin, and adorned with sanctifying grace, when we were re- 
ceived into the bosom of the Church and therefore became chil- 
dren of God and heirs of His kingdom. “Behold,” said St. John, 
“what manner of charity the Father hath bestowed, that we should 
be called, and should be, the sons of God” (I John viii, 33). 
The children of the world consider themselves fortunate, and pride 
themselves, if they are descended from a king or a princely family. 
The Pharisees boasted of their descent from Abraham. “We are the 
seed of Abraham,” they said to our Saviour (John viii, 33). Our 
descent and Christian nobleness is far more distinguished. We can 
say: “God is our Father through Christ,” and with confidence say: 
“Abba, Father” (Rom. viii, 15). See what love our Father has 
shown us that we are called and are children of God. “For the 
spirit himself giveth testimony to our spirit, that we are the sons of 
God, and if sons heirs also; heirs indeed of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ” (Rom. vii. 16,17). Can there be a greater honor and dignity 
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than to be a Christian? Do we properly esteem this honor and dig- 
nity? Do we live as Christians? We bear the name of Christ and 
hence must endeavor in our thoughts and actions to become like 
Him. For He has said: “I have given you an example, that you 
may do as I have.” Do we conform ourselves to the example of 
Christ? Are we devoutly disposed as He was? Do we, disregarding 
everything else, strive for the kingdom of heaven? Are we gentle, 
humble, patient, kind, pure and just as Christ was? Alas, there are 
so many that are Christian in name only; they possess few or none 
of the virtues in which Christ set the example, and which we should 
make our own. Can such hope to become heirs of God and dwell 
with Christ? Must they not rather fear that their end will be eternal 
destruction ? 

If heretofore we have not been grateful to God for the grace of 
being called to the true faith, if we have even brought dishonor and 
shame upon our Christian name, let us in future thank God for this 
grace and value the honor and dignity which the name Christian be- 
stows. Let us turn our attention to Christ, “the author and finisher 
of faith” (Heb. xii, 2) and endeavor to follow His footsteps, so that 
in the hereafter we may also bear His image on our souls and share 
His kingdom for all eternity. Amen. 
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TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
THE CONTEMPLATION OF DEATH. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“Lord, my daughter is even now dead.”—Matt. xix. 18. 


SYNOPSIS.—Death must come to all. Death around us is meant as a 
warning to us. The contemplation of death teaches (1) the just the 
value of an innocent and holy life, (2) the sinner the danger he 1s court- 
ing and the value of penance, (3) all Christians the necessity of a pent- 
tential life and the need of being always prepared. 


No man shall be spared from death; the mightiest king must die 
and so must the beggar. And yet how few people ever think of this 
unavoidable end. We are daily reminded of death, and we are sur- 
rounded with the symbols of destruction. “The graves and the ashes 
of the dead preach,” said St. Augustine, and yet we do not pay any 
attention to their warning. In to-day’s gospel our Saviour speaks of 


death. A certain ruler came to our Saviour and addressed Him 
saying : “Lord, my daughter is even now dead.”” What does the death 
of this girl teach us? In her death she calls out to us: “You that 
are just, if you wish to remain innocent, think of death! You who 
are sinners, if you wish to be converted, think of death! You that 
are penitents, if you wish to persevere, think of death!” Let us con- 
template these truths and implore God that they may serve to our 
profit. 

I. Death admonishes the pious and just: “It is better to die in in- 
nocence than to lose it by sin. But the just man, if he be prevented 
with death, shall be in rest” (Wisd. iv, 7). Therefore if by God’s 
decree we are destined to a long life in order to advance in virtue 
and merit, let us exclaim with pious Job: “Till I die I will not 
depart from my innocence” (xxvii, 5). And indeed they that speak 
so, and act accordingly, need not fear death, for it is only a passing 
over from a life of misery to a better and everlasting happy exist- 
ence. The pious Nieremberg on his death-bed exclaimed: “I should 
never have imagined how sweet death is.” What causes such hap- 
piness to pious souls at the hour of their death? It is their God-fear- 
ing lives. A pious life, however, has its origin in the frequent 
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thought of death; for this thought leads us, as St. Gregory remarks, 
to a pious life, prevents sin, and promotes virtues. Holy Scripture 
admonishes us: “In all thy works remember thy last end and thou 
shalt never sin!” 

In the monastery at Clairveaux, where St. Bernard spent many 
years and where he died, they placed graves at the crossroads so 
that the monks passing by were reminded of death, that they might 
be strengthened in virtue and kept free from sin. If we would 
follow their example and often think of death we should likewise lead 
a pious life and there would be no need of fearing death. 

II. To the sinner, however, death exclaims: How long do you 
intend to continue this sinful life? Go forth and behold the ashes of 
the dead! This one and that one has died, and your turn will surely 
come. Behold, there lies one who was proud. But a few days ago 
he considered himself above others and scorned them. His 
pride and fame have vanished like smoke which is visible for only 
a short time and then disappears. Here lies a vain maiden who by 
frivolous attire and costly clothes endeavored to attract attention. 
Loathsome worms are now feasting on the very body on which she 
bestowed so much care. Thus vanish the pleasures of this world. 
There is the grave of the unchaste youth, the bad girl, who indulged 
in sensuality. If you could see them now you would not 
use your bodies for sinful acts. There lie the remains of the miser 
who labored without rest by the sweat of his brow, to heap up 
ill-gotten treasures. This he has accomplished, but at his death he 
had to bequeath them all to his glad heirs and nothing was left him 
but his death-shroud and a coffin. His poor soul perhaps has per- 
ished forever. Can there be a more vigorous sermon than this one 
preached by death? And how few pay attention to it! People will 
indulge in all the pleasures that this life offers ; they tirelessly gather 
’ wealth and riches, as though they would keep them for eternity, when 
death has already raised the axe to strike them a blow when 
they least expect it. Do not forget therefore that the hour of death 
will surely come for you, and the thought of it will keep you free 
from sin so that you may save your soul for eternity. 

III. Death, finally, admonishes the Christian not to delay his pen- 
ance. Many postpone it from one day to another in the hopes of 
living a long life, but they are deluded ; death overtakes them when 
they least expect it. These our Saviour warns: “They who do no 
penance shall be lost.” A holy man tells us of a lawyer who in 
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an unjust manner had acquired an immense fortune, and when he 
became dangerously ill sent for him. The saint, thinking the sick 
man wanted him to hear his confession and prepare him for death, 
began to speak of the danger of his illness, of death, and of the 
necessity of being reconciled with God. But the lawyer inter- 
rupted him saying: “Father, I did not send for you to hear such 
things, I merely wanted to ask you to become the adviser of my 
children after my death.” The priest became alarmed and en- 
deavored to convert the patient. But in vain, for he died shortly 
after without repentance. Sinners that neglect penance and defer 
it from day to day expose themselves to the danger of dying im- 
penitent and in the state of sin. Death comes unexpectedly and 
therefore our Saviour admonishes us: “But this know ye, that 
if the householder did know at what hour the thief would come, 
he would surely watch and not suffer his house to be broken 
open. Be you then also ready; for at what hour you think not, the 
Son of Man will come” (Luke xii). Blessed are they that are 
reconciled with God by sincere penance and who have multiplied 
good fruits by their penance. “But he that shall persevere unto the 
end, he shall be saved” (Matt. x). 





TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
VENIAL SIN. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven.”—Matt. xiii. 33. 


SYNOPSIS.—The folly of despising an enemy, great or small. Little things 
capable of effecting great results. Venial sins never make mortal sin, yet 
are to be avoided (1) because they displease God and are punished by 
Him, (2) because they render easier and surer the commission of mortal 
Sin. 


A famous old warrior warned his soldiers that no enemy, great 
or small, should be despised, and experience teaches us that great 
disasters are often worked by insignificant causes. A small spark, 
for instance, can set fire to a house and may cause the destruction 
of a city; a little leaven penetrates and acts upon a large quantity of 
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dough. And as the leaven penetrates and acts upon the flour so does 
venial sin penetrate and infect the soul of man; it makes him 
(1) displeasing to God, and (2) it may lead him to mortal sin. I 
will endeavor to demonstrate to you the importance of shunning 
even venial sin. 

1. No matter how great the number of venial sins which we com- 
mit they can not equal in guilt one mortal sin, because by com- 
mitting venial sin we do not lose sanctifying grace as we do by 
mortal sin. Nevertheless we must not consider venial sins small 
and immaterial as many are inclined to do. Things that we like 
to consider of no consequence are not so considered by God: “For 
my thoughts are not your thoughts: nor my ways your ways,” saith 
the Lord (Is. lv, 8). We ask, for instance, what harm can there be 
in an idle word? But God says: “But I say unto you that every idle 
word that men shall speak, they shall render an account of in the 
day of judgment” (Matt. xii. 36). Again, we do not consider a vain 
thought sinful. God, however, punished the vain thoughts of David 
by sending a pestilence over the land (II Kings xxiv). We do not 
consider a lie much of a sin, and yet God punished Ananias and 
Saphira for the same with sudden death. We think it of no ac- 
count if we call our brothers fools, but God assures us that if we 
are guilty of such we shall be in danger of hell fire (Matt. v). And 
why should God neglect to punish small offenses when He has 
promised to richly reward even small good deeds? For instance, 
Rebecca performed a good deed by giving Eliezer and his camels 
a drink of water, and see how richly she was rewarded (Gen. xxiv). 
The widow of Sarepta for giving her last loaf of bread to the 
prophet Elias was rewarded by God with a mysterious and inex- 
haustible abundance. It is a small matter to give a drink of water 
to the thirsty and yet to the giver our Saviour promises: “He shall 
not lose his reward” (Matt. x). 

From this you may see, my Christians, that while God does not 
neglect to reward small good deeds, He also punishes us for com- 
mitting small venial sins. 

II. Venial sin often leads to mortal sin. He who considers 
venial sin a trivial matter will gradually come to consider mortal 
sins the same and will commit them without hesitation. “Of one 
spark cometh a great fire,” says the wise Sirach (xi, 34), and the 
spark which easily causes in our hearts the fire of mortal sin is the 
thought that venial sin is but a trivial matter and that we must only 
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guard against mortal sin. Therefore the wise Sirach says: “He 
that contemneth small things, shall fall by little and little” (Ecclus. 
xix, 1). A merchant that scorns small gain will in time suffer great 
loss. So it is with our souls: “He that does not heed small things 
will in time go to ruination.” A learned writer says: “He that wishes 
to gain spiritual profits such as virtues, merits, and the heavenly 
crown, must, as a rule, heed small things, and not let any occasion 
pass of doing good and of acquiring God’s blessing. The giant 
Goliath heeded not the stones which David carried in his pockets, 
and these little stones afterward threw him to the ground. Many 
of us from our own experience know that very often the sins we 
commit are the consequence of heedlessness. A young man or 
woman who associates with bad companions in time becomes ac- 
customed to their evil ways, and joins in their sinful talk and actions. 
A person who is not honest in little things will rarely resist the 
temptation to be dishonest when richer gain can be made. “He 
that does not heed small things will in time go to ruination.” 

You see, therefore, my Christians, how venial sin, althoygh a 
small matter, has very serious consequences ; it makes us displeasing 
to and punishable in the eyes of God, and it often leads to more 
grievous sins. Let us therefore endeavor to avoid venial sin. “Tf 
I be master,” said the Lord, “where is my fear?” (Mal. i, 6). And 
if we really fear God, we shall try to avoid offending Him even by 
venial sin, and endeavor to please Him not only in great but also in 
small things. Amen. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH AND LAST SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST. 


A GOOD LIFE, A GOOD DEATH. 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0O.S.N. 


“For as the lightning cometh out of the east and appeareth even into the 
west: so shall also the coming of the Son of Man be.”—Matt. xxiv. 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—To die well we must learn to live well. This is proved by the 
fate of Absalom, by the death of Herod and by the every-day experience 
of life. Habits formed in life are strong in death. A good life means a 
good death; examples, St. Stephen and all the saints. Reason says, while 
there is time choose the safest way. 


A certain wise man upon being asked to give a definition of death 
said, “Death is the echo of life,” which means, just as we live so 
we die; he that lives a pious life shall die a happy death; but he that 
leads a sinful life generally dies a bad death. Our utmost concern 
should therefore be to lead a pious life, for “as the lightning comes 
out of the east and appears even into the west,” death appears and 
is followed by the judgment at which every one will receive his re- 
ward according to his deeds. Let us therefore consider this truth: 
that the manner of death is usually the same as the manner of life 
one has been leading, and let us implore God to grant us a happy 
death and a merciful judgment. 

We learn in the. Bible story how the wayward son Absalom op- 
posed his father and intended to dethrone him. He had incited the 
people to riot and gathered an army to drive his father from his 
court so as to make himself king. David, however, assembled the 
soldiers that had remained faithful to him, and sent them to fight 
against Absalom. A battle ensued in which Absalom and his men 
were conquered and put to flight. Absalom in his flight was caught 
in an oak-tree by his hair, and one of David’s warriors killed him as 
he hung from the tree. Absalom during his life had not concerned 
himself about his soul, and departed in this miserable state, for as 
we live so we die. St. Augustine says: “Just as the impious souls 
forget God during their lives so God will permit them to forget 
themselves in the hour of death.” 
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In proof of this we find other examples in Holy Scripture. When 
King Herod felt his death approaching he sent for the nobles of his 
kingdom and ordered that they be made prisoners until after his 
death, and then be strangled. Thus he was to his deathbed pos- 
sessed of the same bloodthirstiness which induced him to kill the 
innocent children. There we see again that he who leads a sinful 
life dies a bad death, for death is the echo of life. 

In the description of the famine and the destruction of the city of 
Jerusalem the prophet Jeremias relates how the starved and famished 
children asked of their mothers: “Where is corn and wine?” 
(Lament. ii, 12). A holy writer calls attention to the fact that these 
children ask for corn and wine, when they would have been glad to 
receive a handful of bran and a drink of water. And he adds: “From 
this we may learn that our thoughts and desires on our deathbed will 
not differ from the habits we have formed during life. If we com- 
mit sin often it becomes a habit and this habit we retain until death.” 
Take for instance the miser. How often is he reproached for his 
nasty and sinful vice, how despised by neighbors, and yet he does 
not abandon his greed. On the contrary, as he advances in age he 
becomes more avaricious, and as he lives, so he dies. Behold the un- 
chaste person. He often makes the resolution to reform, but just as 
often breaks it, because his sensuality has become a mastering habit. 
And so on with other vices. Therefore the prophet Jeremias ex- 
claims: “If the Ethiopian can change his skin or the leopard his 
spots: You may also do well when you have learned evil.” And 
St. Augustine says: “Of many thousands that indulge in a sinful 
life not one will truly turn to God at the hour of death.” 

Just as he who leads a sinful life generally dies a bad death, so 
he who leads a pious life will die a happy death. To prove this let 
us consider the death of St. Stephen. When his death sentence was 
pronounced those that were in court beheld his face glorified as if it 
had been the face of an angel (Acts vi). God wanted to show 
thereby that St. Stephen would die as he had lived; he lived like 
an angel, therefore he died like an angel. Why did the saints die a 
happy death? Because they lived a holy and virtuous life. Whoever 
lives a virtuous and God-fearing life will die a happy death because 
death is the echo of life. At the deathbed of a good Christian we 
may convince ourselves that he has no fear of death; confidently and 
hopefully he gives his soul up into the hands of his’ merciful God. 

If we cut down a large tree it will fall on the side toward which it 
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was inclined. If it was inclined to the right it will fall to the right. 
If it inclined to the right and we wanted it to fall to the left we 
would have to draw it to the left with great exertion. So too 
with us. If during our whole life we incline ourselves to the 
side of virtue, we shall fall on that side in the hour of death, but if 
we incline to the side of sin, it is pretty sure that in the hour of death 
we will fall on that side, the side of damnation, unless by God’s 
mercy we are drawn over to Him in the hour of death and thus 
saved from eternal destruction. But let us, while there is time, 
choose the safest way. Let us renounce sin, return to the path of 
duty, and lead a pious life so that we may die a happy death. “You 
will learn to die well,” says St. Augustine, “if you learn to live 
well.” On this last Sunday of the ecclesiastical year it is especially 
befitting for us to make the firm resolution to live well in the now 
beginning year so that if it is to be our last one, we may die a happy 
death! This may the merciful God grant us! Amen. 











AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING. 


I. Fifty-three Sermons on the Creed." 





I. THE CALL OF ALL MEN TO RELIGION. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“A certain man made a great supper and invited many. . . - And the 
lord said . . . compel them to come in, that my house may be filled.”— 
Luke xiv. 16, 23. 


SYNOPSIS.—The parable of the supper illustrates the call of all men to 
religion. Religion an essential want of the soul. This is proved (1) bya 
consideration of man’s make-up, his various faculties, social needs, etc., 
(2)by the universality of religion. 

Objection—Some men seem to live without religion. This is an 
abnormal condition and easily accounted for. Example—fishes in subter- 
ranean cavities without eyes. The guests were called but would not 
come. 

Reason why men neglect the call, (1) worldliness, (2) external oc- 
cupations, temporal gifts. Examples—(a) Greeks, (b) Romans. The 
poor always responsive to the call of God. 

ad benefits of religion, (1) to the soul, (2) to the 
world. 


The parable of the supper teaches us great lessons which we may 
apply to Our Lord’s dealings with mankind in His own day and in 
this of ours. It treats of the call of God to all men; of the classes 
who are predisposed respectively to be religious and irreligious; of 
the motives that cause men to live without religion and to oppose it. 

I. We come across many men in life who seem to be absolutely de- 
void of the religious sense, and to be incapable of religion. They 
seem to have no attraction to it, to feel no want of it. These are not 
a few casual individuals but large classes. Sometimes, even the ma- 
jority of a community or a nation, or of those who live at a certain 
time, appear to be affected in this way. The suggestion that arises 
and is adopted by many is this: that religion is not a thing for all 
men, but the product of certain external conditions of inherited char- 
acter, of special education, of a particular stage in the development 
of civilization. Many would consider that it is a sort of cultivated, or 
rather uncultured taste, existing in some men and not in others, like 
having an eye for form and color or an ear for music; and that it is 
neither praiseworthy nor blameworthy to have it or to be without 
it. This we shall now take into consideration. 

Our text and many others throughout the New Testament bear 
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witness to the falsehood of these views. Many are called, in fact 
all are called in one way or other, at one time or other, to the ban- 
quet of the great King. All men are God’s children, made in His 
image and likeness, the object of His eternal love, destined to 
thrones of future glory. The means and the strength required for 
that end are placed in the hands of all, although in different propor- 
tions. All men have access to truth and a call to holiness and sal- 
vation. The Son of God did not die for one nation, or for one 
class, but for all mankind. He wishes all to be saved and to come 
to the knowledge of the truth; He wills not the death even of the 
sinner, but rather that he be converted and live. There is an order 
and a variety in God’s calls. The Jews were called the first, and in 
the old times had special privileges of knowledge and divine favor 
beyond all other nations. In the New Testament they received the 
vocation to the faith before the Gentiles, but not to their exclusion. 
Individual men are called, sometimes from their infancy, sometimes 
not till old age. A man may be long in darkness, in invincible ignor- 
ance of religion, in the valley of the shadow of death. But at last 
the hour sounds, the summons of Christ makes itself heard to him, 
the light which enlighteneth every man reveals to him the path to 
faith and justification, which he may follow if he will. 

Religion has no varying and accidental relation to the minds and 
consciences of mankind. It is one of the essential wants of the soul, 
answering to its deepest, most spontaneous, and universal cravings. 
Religion is one of the most prominent facts in the history of hu- 
manity, in every stage from barbarism up to the highest refinement. 
Each element in religion meets a corresponding want in human 
nature. 

There is a craving in the human soul for truth, as universal as the 
craving for bodily nutriment. And so soon as the faculties are re- 
lieved from the strain caused by want and the struggle for daily 
food, the mind engages in philosophical and religious speculations, 
and begins to search for supernatural truth. 

There is a conscience in man that bears witness to a higher law 
of justice and goodness, a law superior to mere expediency, or 
caprice, or the power which springs from brute force. Though the 
natural conscience be unable to originate, it never fails to pay the 
homage of admiration to the great supernatural virtues when they 
are presented to its gaze; and thus it acknowledges spontaneously 
the truth and universal influence of religion. 
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There is a natural instinct too, anterior to all reasoning, which is 
satisfied only by the acts and solemnities of religious worship. A 
law of our being makes us recognize by some inward sense the exist- 
ence of a supreme, invisible power, and inspires us to express in 
outward forms our awe and veneration. 

The social life of mankind shows that religion is a universal want, 
and that men have a universal aptitude for it. The progress of our 
race and its organization, intellectual improvement, submission to 
authority, the binding of many men into harmony for mutual aid, 
the restraint of destructive impulses—these objects have never been 
attained, but with the help of religious truths and religious laws. 
Religion has been the most important factor in every civilization of 
ancient and modern times, not only in Judea and in Christendom, but 
in Egypt, Greece, and Rome, in China, Mexico, and Hindustan. 

II. Though all men require the aid of religion, and are all called 
to it, yet there is the patent fact that many live absolutely without it, 
disbelieving its revelations of truth, laughing at its laws, owning no 
duty to God. They do not recognize the services of religion to 
humanity. They do not feel any want of it, they profess to think it 
unreasonable, useless, even harmful to the best interests of men. The 
gospel of our text puts before us certain instances of this fact. The 
numerousness of such cases is no disproof of the truth that all men 
need religion and are called to it by God. It is not inconsistent with 
the general application of that truth, that certain men should remain 
for a time without being as yet called, or that they should have extin- 
guished in themselves their natural aptitudes. There are some men 
in whom certain ordinary faculties are almost extinct. Custom and 
disuse, or disease, may destroy them. So in the lowest depths of 
the sea and in the subterranean rivers of great caves, fish are found 
that have no eyes; they have been reduced to this state through 
countless generations of ancestors whose eyes have gradually with- 
ered away through want of use. But they still have the rudiments 
of eyes, which in the course of time, under ordinary conditions, might 
become capable of vision. Even those who seem to be without the 
faculty for religion retain the rudiments of the sense somewhere in 
their being, and through this remnant grace can work if they are 
willing, and bring them to the fulness of religion. They are for 
the time in an unnatural and diseased state, they can not assimilate 
the natural food of the soul; but it does not follow that natural food 
at proper times is unsuitable or injurious to the average man in a 
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healthy state, or that those who have fallen away can not recover 
their normal state. 

The diseased condition arises from special causes that interfere 
with the ordinary operations of the general law, from inherited hab- 
its, from education or the absence of it, or from earlier sins of which 
this is the punishment. It may even arise from the natural tenden- 
cies of one’s character, and yet be an unnatural state. There are 
weak points in every man’s character, on the moral side as on others ; 
these determine his predominant failing, which God permits him to 
have in order that he may gain merit by struggling against it. Thus 
as some men will have a predisposition to stealing and others to in- 
temperance, so will some be led in the direction of irreligion. 
Through their yielding to temptation, sin of such a kind will become 
a second nature to them, they will become unconscious of the law, 
it will be as though the law did not exist or were not adapted to 
their character ; yet for all that, the laws of honesty, of sobriety, and 
of religion do not cease to be of universal obligation and of universal 
fitness. The low code of the society in which one man lives may 
make no account of thievery, and the equally low code of another 
society may condone or even respect irreligion; yet neither sin is 
changed in character, neither is the more entitled to lenient consid- 
eration, neither is the less an outrage on human nature, which re- 
quires the supernatural guidance of religion for its perfection. 

The irreligion of many men is not due to their not having been 
called by God, nor yet to their being devoid of the faculty for hear- 
ing this voice. The guests were invited and would not come. Their 
condition is voluntary and is not forced upon them by the irresistible 
nature of things. To every man God gives the opportunity of seeing 
the truth, and the strength to observe the law. If the sense of reli- 
gion be dulled or extinct, his intelligence and his conscience are 
always able to revive it, with the help of God’s grace granted to men 
of good-will. It may indeed happen that for a time a man may labor 
under an involuntary incapacity for religion, that he may be in the 
impossibility, for the moment, of finding the truth; his ignorance 
may be invincible, and his irreligion honest and sincere. But such 
cases are probably rare. When they do occur, it is either that the 
moment decreed by God for enlightening and calling such a man 
has not arrived, or that he has been stricken with judicial blindness 
for having deliberately refused to follow a sufficient light. It still 
remains true that God calls every man to religion. 
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III. The parable of the king’s supper brings before us one particu- 
lar class of obstacles which make men neglect religion. We are 
told they “began all at once to make excuse. The first said to him, 
I have bought a farm and I must needs go out and see it; I pray 
thee, hold me excused. And another said, I have bought five yoke 
of oxen and I go to try them; I pray thee, hold me excused. And 
another said, I have married a wife and therefore I can not come.” 
These are all good objects enough in themselves; they are even 
duties ; for men must of necessity buy farms and oxen and go to see 
them, and it is one of their obligations to marry and give in mar- 
riage. But the very best things are capable of engrossing too much 
our attention, and of drawing us off from other things of still 
greater importance, and so of becoming evil to us. So do men’s 
external occupations interfere with the internal and spiritual work 
that is to be done within them. Those who live in the world must 
concern themselves about many things; they have domestic duties 
and civic duties, duties of earning and duties of spending, the duties 
of self-cultivation, of providing for the future, and of recreation, 
duties in science, duties in politics. To these they must devote their 
energies ; it is praiseworthy for them to do so; it may even be super- 
natural virtue; yet in all this there may be sin. 

There is moderation to be observed and due order, even in one’s 
most sacred duties. These cease to be duties and become transgres- 
sions when they come into conflict with higher duties. We are 
bound to intermit them at times in order to perform our duties to 
God; and in this there is a sacrifice, not indeed of duties, but of 
something additional that might be done to advance the interests of 
ourselves, our family, our country. This is where excess comes in 
and sin. Many would be willing enough to practise religion if it 
never conflicted with their inclinations, pleasures, gains. But they 
will not sacrifice time, or convenience, or luxury, or energy, or gain, 
for the sake of God. They do not mind following Christ so long 
as it does not involve leaving anything or taking up His cross; but 
if they have a farm to see, or a yoke of oxen to try, or a wife to 
marry, they esteem these things as far more pressing than the invi- 
tations of God or the precepts of religion. Their politics, or their 
business, or their science, things of this world, are far too important 
to admit the interference of divine laws. If there is any conflict be- 
tween the two things, it is religion that must yield. 

The too exclusive pursuit of laudable objects has thus been the 
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means of turning many minds against religion. The preoccupations 
of real duties, rights, liberties and legitimate worldly interests, have 
made many men deaf to the calls of God to truth and virtue. The 
Jews in their misplaced zeal for their religion rejected the Saviour 
of the world as a blasphemer. The Greeks with their learning, 
refinement, and independent research after truth, could not brook 
the plain preaching of St. Paul, and the stern lessons of the Cross 
of Christ. Rome, with its wide imperial sway, its authority, its 
justice, its well-ordered peace, its records of splendid virtues, could 
not bend to the humiliations and the unselfishness of Christianity. 
The science of this day, with all its great services to mankind, goes 
out of its way and makes war on religion for maintaining that the 
words of God must not be called in question. The commercial world 
can not accept a moral code which says, Thou shalt not steal. The 
great and prosperous will not recognize the brotherhood of mankind 
and the existence of natural rights in the poor. 

One and the same excuse is made for irreligion in all these cases. 
Religion with its strict rule of belief, its claim for obedience and self- 
sacrifice, is declared to be inconsistent with a man’s duties, or with 
his prosperity, or to be unsuited to the conditions of modern life, 
and to the superior intelligence and lofty character of the present 
century. The truth is that each age and each class places itself out 
of harmony with religion in its own particular way, and then excuses 
itself by alleging that it is naturally unadapted to what it calls the 
antiquated forms of religion. 

The highest gifts of God are open to abuse, there may be sinful 
excess in carrying out divinely appointed duties. Those things which 
God grants us to help our salvation may become obstacles to it, not 
indeed in themselves, but through our perverse use of them. Civil 
liberty, wealth, power, knowledge, refinement, each of these contains 
in itself the seed of danger, the germ of revolt against the law of 
religion. Each of these gifts of God may in its own way be used 
as a weapon against Him. And not only so, but there is a proportion 
between His gifts and the misuse of them; there is some equality be- 
tween the amount we can do as God’s friends for Him, and the 
amount which we can do against Him as His enemies. As we re- 
ceive more numerous advantages from God, so are the opportunities 
of misusing them multiplied ; as we are raised higher by God, so is 
the character of our opposition to Him changed; we have nobler 
weapons to use against Him, and this, to the eyes of men, makes our 
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revolt seem more respectable and even more noble. The irreligion 
of the simple uneducated man takes the form of grossness and bru- 
tality ; the irreligion of the cultivated atheist takes the form of scien- 
tific criticism, delicate ridicule, supercilious contempt. That does not 
mean to say that cultivation and knowledge are of necessity antag- 
onistic to religion, but only that these gifts of God have fallen into 
hands unworthy of them, and have been turned to evil uses. Such 
men have greater opportunities for serving God and glorifying re- 
ligion, but at the same time they have greater temptations to misuse 
them, and a liability to greater punishment. 

As men will for the most part make a bad use of the gifts they 
receive from God, so it follows that as a general rule we shall find 
the possession of temporal advantages to be associated with enmity 
to religion and neglect of its precepts. And it will seem as if there 
was an invariable, and so a natural, opposition between religion and 
those interests, pleasures and duties that belong to our worldly 
life. Hence the opposition between riches and our spirit- 
ual welfare. Wealth is one of the natural goods of life, and one of 
the great instruments of religious works, especially the works of cor- 
poral mercy. Riches are not evil in themselves, but only the trusting 
in riches. But so generally does the trusting in riches follow on the 
possession of riches, that Our Lord is able to say of the rich as a 
class that they can hardly enter into the kingdom of God. What 
He says of wealth is true of all other advantages when men trust 
in them. Mental acuteness and power may be as effective as riches 
in exciting pride in oneself, contempt of brethren, independence as 
against God; so they will operate to turn many men from religion, 
and they will appear as if naturally antagonistic to it. Men who set 
their hearts upon their material or their intellectual excellence be- 
come careless as to the possession of God, blinded to spiritual things, 
and in a sense incapable of religion; but yet it is true that God has 
invited them to His banquet, that they could have fitted themselves 
for it, but that they preferred to go after their farms, and their oxen, 
and their marriage festivities. God then passes His sentence on 
them: “I say to you that none of those men who were invited, shall 
taste of my supper.” 

IV. Then the master of the house sends out for the poor, the 
feeble, the blind and the lame, and His table is filled with guests. It 
was fortunate for them that they had no farms, or oxen, or domestic 
affairs to keep them from the banquet. They were unfortunate in a 
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worldly sense, but they found ample compensation. Here is the 
blessedness of the poor, and the simple, and the suffering, and the 
ignorant. God does not overwhelm any class with advantages, nor 
yet with disadvantages ; all are favored in some respects, some in one . 
way, some in another. It would be hard if the chief spiritual ad- 
vantages went to those who were already possessed of material su- 
premacy and mental supremacy. It can not be that any men receive 
some exceptional advantage, without at the same time incurring the 
drawbacks that belong to that advantage. The poor and the 
lowly are cut off not merely from the enjoyments that belong 
to riches and position, but from many opportunities of working 
for God, and from the chance of making great sacrifices for Him. 
They can do but little and leave but little for Him, but they are 
exempt from the anxieties, the temptations, the self-sufficiency, the 
preoccupations of other men. Religion finds fewer obstacles to its 
» action in their souls. It seems as if they were more adapted to 
religion and religion to them; as if they were more visibly called 
than others. 

Hence one of the notes and one of the reproaches of religion. In 
the first ages Christianity was esteemed the creed of slaves and out- 
casts by the lordly pagans of the empire. In later times the Catholic 
Church has been held contemptible for being the creed of the poor 
and the ignorant, the creed of women and children, and not the 
creed of the arrogant and the independent, the successful politician, 
and the speculator in millions. It is actually despised because it 
fulfils the prophecy of Jesus Christ, “The poor shall have the gospel 
preached to them;” because it is adapted to the needs of the savage 
and can train him to civilization; because it is the treasure of the 
poor, and gives him consciousness of his dignity, and affords the 
only comfort that can help him to bear the wrongs of civilization. 

The call to religion is for all men; not only for those who are in 
the highways and byways, not only for the poor, but for the rich and 
prosperous, for the owners of farms and the buyers of oxen. While 
the Church is the Church of the poor, she has shown herself to be 
adapted to all the needs of the rich and the learned. If many of 
these have disobeyed the call of God it is nothing against the suitable- 
ness of religion for all, it only proves that certain ones were unwor- 
thy of possessing it. There is no discredit to religion. She is 
honored equally by the homage of some and by the opposition of 
others. It is her glory equally that she fills the hungry with good 
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things, and the rich she sends empty away. She gives God thanks 
equally for concealing His great things from the wise and prudent 
and for revealing them to the humble. 

The Catholic religion is for all men, all nations, all times. All 
require it, though they will not acknowledge the need. Each has 
his wants, his aching pains, his dangers. Religion has the remedy 
for all evils whether private or public, those of individuals, and those 
of society, and those of humanity. For it is the communication of 
God to men, God’s truths, God’s laws, God’s blessings. There is 
none who can dispense with these and be happy; there is none but re- 
quires the remedies, the lessons, the comforts that the Church can 
give; there is none who is without the vocation to her fold, none 
without the light to lead him there some time or other. One thing 
alone is required, viz.: to leave all to follow the truth and the light; 
this few will do; but such as do so will receive a thousand-fold even 
in this life and in the world to come life everlasting. 
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II. INSUFFICIENCY OF REASON IN MATTERS OF 
RELIGION. 


BY THE REV. TIMOTHY P. HOLLAND. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Free-thinkers reject revelation, deny need of any, appeal 
to natural religion as the only religion, which, they claim, reason suffices 
to teach us. 

II. We admit natural religion, basis of supernatural religion. It 
lies within the province of reason. This does not exclude possibility of a 
more perfect religion. That depends on sufficiency of reason to teach it. 

III. In its present condition, human race can not live up to natural 
religion without more light than reason. 

IV. It is too vague. It does not afford sufficient enthusiasm. 
History shows that in fact men have made a failure without revelation. 
iy no detriment to dignity of reason, but supplements and per- 

ects 14t. 


One of the most common and most fatal errors about religion 
current in the society in which our lot is cast is the error of free- 
thinkers. 

People of their mind are against all Churches and church-going. 
They are too wise in their own conceit to need any instruction in 
religious matters. They are the self-appointed liberators of human 
thought from the tyranny of creeds and dogmas. Human under- 
standing alone, they say, is able to find out the truth. They abjure 
all authority, all prescribed forms of religion. No outside help, no 
special light from above is possible or necessary; so-called revela- 
tion is an imposture debasing the dignity of human reason. Chris- 
tianity is necessary neither for the guidance of the individual nor 
of society. “Believe in God and follow your common sense” is 
the only dogma of this naturalism. They point triumphantly to 
individuals of known integrity, so far as natural virtue goes, who 
profess no religious faith, and say, “Here are men who reject your 
religious teaching and who live better lives than many of you 
church-goers.” They appeal to a universal natural religion, the re- 
ligion of reason, and claim that reason tells a man all he needs to 
know about religion, that man is sufficient for himself. It is a 
doctrine attractive to superficial minds because so flattering to 
human vanity. It is the legitimate progeny of Protestantism which 
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began by rejecting the authority of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and now has come to rejecting Jesus Christ Himself. 

There is some grain of truth in every error. Every false doc- 
trine is a perversion, a deformity, an exaggeration of some truth. 
Let us see first what truth may be at bottom of this falsehood. 

In the first place free-thinkers are the pretentious guardians of 
“natural religion.” Is there such a thing as natural religion? 

When we speak of religion we mean that tie, that bond of duty, 
which binds us to God. It may be called the sum of those moral 
obligations of man toward God. That God is our Creator, Supreme 
Master, Benefactor and Judge obliges us to pay Him the homage 
of adoration, obedience, gratitude, love, fear, etc. Now when we 
speak of religion we mean this body of relations between ourselves 
and almighty God. 

Natural religion is distinguished from supernatural religion. The 
natural is the ordinary, the original; the supernatural is that which 
is added to the original and ordinary and is above it. The religion 
which is natural is the bond of duty man owes to God by the 
original constitution of things, viz., creation. That God is man’s 
maker and owner requires a certain behavior of man toward God. 
A supernatural religion would mean something more, something 
added to the original arrangement, some improvement on the 
natural, ordinary relations with God. By nature, by the fact of 
creation simply we are creatures; our place is in the servants’ hall, 
we are bound to serve Him who made us and owns us. By super- 
natural grace, by a new and gratuitous gift of God, by a favor we 
had no right to expect, God, through His only begotten Son, has 
given us adoption, so that we are no longer merely servants, but 
friends, sons, and if sons heirs also, coheirs of Jesus Christ. We 
are called up from the servants’ hall to enjoy the intimacy of the 
family circle. This was not to be expected. This was a free and 
most gracious condescension, this is not the ordinary, natural thing, 
but beyond it—supernatural. Our behavior now must be corre- 
spondingly improved. There are new ties binding us to God our 
Father. There are new and more delicate relations between us. 
The old allegiance is not dissolved. We owe him all that we did in 
the natural, original order of things and much more. This new 
order of things, this new attitude toward God, this new bond of 
obligation to God, is supernatural religion. There is, therefore, a 
religion, a bond, a compact between God and man which is 
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natural, which is prior to and which underlies supernatural religion. 
It is the groundwork, the foundation of all religion. Supernatural 
religion is in no way at variance with it. It does not destroy it or 
dispense with it, but perfects it and builds upon it a nobler man- 
sion. Christ, the messenger of this new covenant, said of the 
natural law, “I come not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it; not 
one jot or tittle of the law shall pass away till all be fulfilled.” The 
first effect of grace is to restore and strengthen natural virtue, just 
as a man who comes to build a house upon a foundation does not 
destroy that foundation but strengthens the parts that have decayed. 

To perceive these natural relations with God, to understand our 
duties toward Him in the natural order is within the province of 
human understanding. Reason is a light put into man by the 
author of nature to show it to him and to enable him to live by it. 
There is nothing in natural religion strictly above pure reason to 
grasp. There is nothing in its demands which are not heartily in 
accord with the sentiments of sane reason. 

We go this far with free-thinkers therefore, that there is a uni- 
versal natural religion which appeals to reason. To live up to it is 
our reasonable service. It is the most natural, the most reasonable, 
thing in the world. It is absolutely essential to human dignity 
and self-respect to pay to God the homage we owe Him as our 
Creator, our sovereign master, our constant benefactor. In other 
words, for a man to be religious is most natural; not to be religious 
is most unnatural. 

This, however, is not to deny the possibility or the need of a 
supernatural religion. Because there is a natural order of behavior 
toward God arising from creation does not make it impossible for 
God to bestow another gift upon us requiring more perfect behavior 
on our part. The necessity of satisfying the demands of natural 
religion does not exclude the possibility or the necessity of a revealed 
religion. It may be that man is unable with his natural powers to 
fulfil it, in which case he would need help. In that case he would 
be most unreasonable and most negligent of natural justice did he 
neglect to search for a light from God to help him. He would be 
guilty of contempt of natural religious duties if he did not seek 
the necessary aid to fulfil them. 

Where we separate from our adversaries is not on the question 
of the existence of natural religion, but on this question: Is man 
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able to know it, is it within his reach to know what it requires of 
him so clearly and firmly as to enable him to be faithful to it? 

We are ready to admit that a few rare specimens of mankind, 
in whom nature was more happily compounded, have been able with- 
out the teachings of faith to reach remarkable perfection in natural 
virtue. The “good emperor,” Marcus Aurelius, a truly noble- 
minded man, is pointed out as a pagan saint because of his self- 
mastery, his love of wisdom and his zeal for virtue; Epictetus, the 
patient blind slave, by his spirit of resignation to the ills of life, and 
Seneca, the philosopher, tutor of the Emperor Nero, who in the 
midst of corruption and licentiousness lived an abstemious and 
frugal life devoted to search of true wisdom. Such men, though 
uncertain of many of the most fundamental truths and failing in 
many natural virtues, bear yet splendid testimony that reason 
highly developed is a light which can discover many things relative 
to the mystery of human life. 

We admit, too, that reason gives some light, however poor, to 
everybody. St. Paul reproaches the men of his time for not know- 
ing the Creator: “The invisible things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead, so that they are inex- 
cusable. ig 

Admitting that a small minority of men under specially favorable 
circumstances may attain a fair knowledge of natural religion, ad- 
mitting that the rank and file of men can know faintly the most 
elementary truths, we maintain against rationalists and free-thinkers 
this—that the common run of men, or better, that the human race 
in its present condition, can not without revelation or some extra 
help know the truths of natural religion, can not know how to live 
rightly, that men can not know these things easily enough or with 
sufficient certitude to be able to live up to them. That is, that, taking 
human nature at its real worth, not exaggerating its sufficiency, it 
can not get along without external help. That it is not sufficient 
unto itself. That without more light than human understanding can 
furnish it can not fulfil vows to God or regulate human life rightly. 
That it will make a failure of life, and will fail to rise to the natural 
dignity of human nature, will fail to accomplish the natural end of 
existence. 

Nor does this stultify the Creator, as implying that He left man 
without adequate means to attain the end assigned him. “When 
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God made man he made him right.” His reason was sufficient 
once, but He is not now in his original integrity. “There hath 
passed away a glory from the earth.” Man has gone down from 
the holy city of Jerusalem to the Jericho of ungodliness; he has 
fallen among robbers; he has been stripped of his goods and left 
wounded and half dead by the wayside. And while we have said 
that natural religion lies within the reach of reason, that does not 
mean that every man, however poorly developed his intellect, how- 
ever rebellious his passions, is able with steady eye to perceive it. 
It does not mean that the most of men are actually capable of read- 
ing in things the natural moral law. It means simply that reason 
at its best is not unequal to the task of discovering the truths of 
natural religion. To say that a certain feat of strength is not be- 
yond human power is not to say that every human being is equal 
to it, or that the most of men are, but that the best efforts of man 
can accomplish it. 

As for individuals being able to guide themselves—how many 
of the great mass of men actually do any thinking for themselves 
on the great truths of existence? “With most people imitation, 
tradition and education are everything. Our beliefs are for the 
most part caused and determined by the community in which we 
happen to be born and bred, but are not based on any reasoning of 
ours either implicit or explicit” (Tyrrell). It is authority that 
moves us to believe. We believe what we are taught; we reason 
very little for ourselves. Nearly all our religious beliefs and moral 
truths come to us from others; very few have the leisure, the incli- 
nation or the industry to study out for themselves the truths of 
religion. To say that every man is a law unto himself, that he has 
only to follow what his own reason spells out for him and needs 
no guidance, no authority to teach him, is childish ignorance of men. 

Nor could the collective wisdom of the race, the sum of knowledge 
which the whole race is able to accumulate as the findings of 
human reason suffice to guide men in the great art of living rightly. 

Human reason alone is able to delineate only the dim outlines of 
religion. Its light is too dim. It gives twilight glimpses of the 
Creator too fugitive and indefinite to light the way. It gives the 
broad principles of duty, but its light is not strong enough to dis- 
cover the detailed application of these. It makes us feel in a gen- 
eral way the necessity of doing God’s will, but it does not declare 
what that will is and how to do it. “The choices of life are definite 
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things, and the rule to guide our choice must also be definite. It 
can tell us that all vice is to be shunned, but it does not tell us 
whether this or that particular thing is a vice. Natural religion is 
a religion of dreams, its doctrines are vague as dreams; like dreams 
their features are forever changing. It can never rule men; it has 
never ruled them. It excites more longings in men than it can 
satisfy. It ever cries for more. It is an alluring voice heard far 
off through the fog calling to them, ‘Follow me,’ but it leaves them 
in the fog to pick their own way out toward it over rocks and 
streams and pitfalls which they can but half distinguish, among 
which they may be killed or crippled and are almost certain to 
grow bewildered” (Mallock). 

This vagueness strips religion of all enthusiasm. It is too uncer- 
tain to be urgent. Religion is sacrifice—‘‘not my will but thine be 
done.” But men are not going to make sacrifices for shadows or 
specters. God is the spring of action. The cold call of duty is 
weak against the selfishness of our nature. The personality of God 
is too remote. The Incarnation by bringing God close to us has 
transformed duty into the pleadings of infinite love and warmed 
men’s hearts with love and enthusiasm. Reason leaves men in a 
darkness, a coldness, a lassitude, a lethargy rightly described by 
the author of Revelation, “the darkness of the shadow of the valley 
of death.” 

The right way to find out how well men can shift for themselves 
in matters of the soul without external help is to see how they 
actually have behaved without it. If we can find a people for a 
long time without the light of true revelation, the success that was 
theirs is an indication of the possibilities of natural guidance. 

Our adversaries point out to us good virtuous men all around 
us who do not believe in revealed truth, and they say, These are as 
enlightened and more virtuous than many Christian believers. They 
are as just, as temperate, as kind and as benevolent. It is true there 
are such people among us, whose lives are a reproach to many a 
Catholic in many ways; but this proves nothing against the useful- 


ness or need of revelation. These people are actually, though per- 
haps unconsciously, molded in their beliefs by truths revealed. 
There is a whole body of beliefs and doctrines the common stock 
of society which one might think to be these findings of natural 
reason, but which in reality are but the traditions of a society that 
has been for centuries in the main a Christian society. Every 
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man’s thought is colored by the environments in which he lives. 
No man living in Christian society, unless his mind has been de- 
bauched by immoral living, can strip himself of the legacy of truth 
which is his by heredity, of the customs and general tone of the 
society in which he lives. It is not fair, then, to take an unbeliever 
from the midst of Christian influences as an example of what man 
would be without the aid of a revealed religion, for such a one is 
not without its aid, and though he may not be conscious of it, 
many of the principles of life which he possesses are his, thanks to a 
Christian social influence, and he would never have attained to 
them by his own individual powers of discernment. “Noble-minded 
disciples of naturalism are parasites of a believing society and would 
die without it” (Balfour). 

Let us go back to the pagan world before the time when paganism 
began to be influenced by contact with the Gospel. Let us take the 
very best of these peoples, the Greeks and Romans, who were most 
highly cultured and boasted the wisdom of their philosophers. In- 
deed, even here we are not sure we are eliminating all revelation. 
The Jews, scattered as they were throughout the world, doubtless 
acted in some degree as a corrective to the perverted notions of the 
pagans. And we are not sure but God may have vouchsafed some 
kind of light to these children of darkness, which was authenticated. 

Yet in spite of these possible helps, in what a deplorable muddle 
do we find men concerning the truths of natural religion! 

To begin with, they had most deformed notions about the nature 
of God. Polytheism, dualism and idolatry flourished universally ; 
stars, plants, animals, wooden and metal idols were adored as gods, 
as is still the case among barbarous tribes. Sanctity or purity was 
not an attribute of these gods. The most revolting vices and crimes 
were attributed to them—pride, envy, jealousy, murder, incest, rape. 
Every human passion was deified and served as a patron to those 
addicted to such a vice. 

Such being the notions concerning the being of the Deity, natur- 
ally the notions of the worship pleasing to it were equally distorted. 
Human sacrifices were offered to placate the gods and most ob- 
scene orgies were perpetrated in their honor, the gods not being 
worthy of pure love, but hideous beings to be placated. No one 
ever thought of loving them. “Who ever thought of giving thanks 
to the gods that he was a good man?” said Cicero. “It were absurd,” 
said Aristotle, “for any one to say he loved Jupiter.” 
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Likewise distorted and debased was the idea of the dignity of 
man. Charity was little known in the sense in which we know it. 
The reason for this was that the corner-stone truth that gives value 
to dignity in man was ignored, viz., the immortality of the soul. 

The Stoic school taught that souls, being substantially an evapora- 
tion of blood, continued to exist a certain time after death in a 
separate state of being, especially in the case of wise men, but could 
only exist till the next general conflagration of the world. 

Cicero hesitated. After writing a book on the immortality of the 
soul he writes: “I have evolved this book, but I know not while I 
read it how to assent to it. When I put down the book and begin 
to think on the immortality of souls, all this assent falls to the 
ground.” 

Virgil, Ovid and Horace sought protection against the comfort- 
less thought of an inevitable descent into the gloomy night of the 
nether world and into an eternal sleep, in the enjoyment of the 
present moment. . 

“There is nothing after death, and death is nothing; you will 
then be with the unborn,” was the common saying. 

The tombstones over the dead frequently referred to the transi- 
toriness of everything human, but always for the sole purpose of 
enforcing the moral that as much enjoyment as possible should be 
won and, as it were, pressed out of the fleeting moments. 

“What I have eaten and drunk, that I take with me,” says one 
of them; “what I have left behind me, that have I forfeited.” 

From such false principles concerning God and man, it is not 
difficult to conjecture what depraved rules of morals were deduced. 
The myths of all kinds of immoral escapades on the part of the 
gods were made the excuse for similar crimes in men. The base- 
ness and degradation of pagans is depicted in the Epistle to the 
Romans, in these words: “They changed the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man and to 
birds and fourfooted beasts and creeping things. Wherefore God 
also gave them up to uncleanness through the lusts of their own 
hearts, to dishonor their own bodies. They changed the truth of 
God into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more than 
the Creator . . . for this cause also God gave them up unto vile 
affections. . . . Evenas they did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to do those 
things that are not convenient, being filled with all unrighteousness, 
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fornication, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness, full of envy, 
murder, debate, deceit, malignity; whisperers, backbiters, haters of 
God, despiteful, proud boasters, inventors of evil things, without 
natural affection, implacable, unmerciful.” 

Such was the revolting condition of the pagan world under the 
sole guidance of what free-thinkers proclaim the only guide—natural 
reason. Without the light of revelation to guide them these are 
the follies men fell into. They changed the likeness of God into 
the image of a creature ; they lost the dignity of man and floundered 
in the filth of immorality. The various forms of religion—whose 
number was legion—were all the devices of man. But the fact 
that the world so universally believed them to be revealed shows 
that men felt the need of a light from above. They consulted 
oracles, they examined the entrails of victims to know the will of 
the gods. They in many ways attested what their philosophers 
taught, that the great enigmas of life can only be solved by the aid 
of a special light from heaven; that a light superior to that of rea- 
son is necessary to answer its own demands. If the cults he prac- 
tised did not actually give the help needed they show that man 
realizes how insufficient he is for himself, and it was but reasonable 
to lift his eyes to heaven for help. | 

These free-thinkers would lead us back into the degradation of 
paganism. They would take away from us the “excellent light of 
the Gospel,” which shows us the way and the truth, following 
which we shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life. 
They would extinguish that fire of divine love, of zeal, for the com- 
mands of God our Creator, which Jesus Christ came to kindle upon 
earth. They would reopen the graves of the horrid lusts of pagan- 
ism and let them loose upon men. 

Is their motive true zeal for the right use of reason, true love for 
the real dignity of man, or are these free-thinkers not rather of a 
piece with those pagans of whom the Epistle to the Romans speaks? 

“Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, wherefore 
God also gave them up to uncleanness . . . unto vile affections 

to that which is against nature. . . . And even as they 
did not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to 
a reprobate mind, to do those things which are not becoming.” 
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III. TRUE BELIEF THE WAY TO GOOD LIFE. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Without faith it is impossible to please God.”—Heb. xi. 6. 


SYNOPSIS.—Faith necessary for good life. Good life necessary for faith. 
The relation between the two. The world’s estimate of the necessity of 
faith, St. Paul’s answer to that estimate. Great difference in the life of 
one animated by faith and one not animated. Faith gives supernatural 
quality to man’s life, and even ennobles the natural in man. Many virtues 
anculcated by faith. The religious motive the only one that leads men to 
good lives. The testimony of experience as to the value of faith. Faith 
rejected by many. The evil effects of the absence of faith. 


I. Faith and works—true belief and good life—these are two 
things absolutely necessary for the spiritual perfection of man and 
for his salvation. They are the two wings by which man rises 
towards God. Each one in itself is good and necessary; either, by 
itself, is absolutely insufficient. Faith alone will not save our souls; 
goodness of life by itself will not save us. Faith is exalted by the 
apostle as an essential element of holiness, yet if it have not charity, 
that is, the love of God expressed in good life, or the keeping of the 
commandments, it is but an empty sound—a sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. On the other hand a man may have all human ex- 
cellence, yet without faith it is impossible that he should please God. 

The two things are necessary to salvation ; and also they are neces- 
sary each to the existence of the other. (1) Faith is the principle, 
the source, the motive of good life. Good life in its highest expres- 
sion is impossible without faith. (2) Faith, on the other hand, 
though not exactly impossible without good life, is dead and useless 
without it. Good works are often the source and origin of faith; they 
are the evidence of its life and vigor; they are the nutrition and sup- 
port of faith. (3) The two things together constitute true religion ; 
they embrace the whole spiritual life of man; they give him here rest 
and peace, they bring him hereafter to eternal life. We shall con- 
sider to-day the fact that faith is essential to good life. 

II. This is a truth that we need carefully to consider and maintain 
and act upon; for it is a truth that has been almost totally lost sight 
of by a great multitude of men. The opposite of this truth has be- 
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come almost a maxim of human life outside the Catholic Church; it 
is continually expressed in different forms. Thus we hear it said: 
“It does not matter what a man believes so long as he does his duty 
to his fellow-men.”” And there is something of this kind: “His faith 
is good whose life is in the right.” And again: “God will not con- 
demn any man for a mere matter of opinion ;” a statement which in 
itself is quite true, only it is so used as to convey a most pernicious 
falsehood ; for revealed truths are not mere opinions. The fact is 
that the great virtue of faith has dropped out of men’s comprehension 
entirely ; the word remains, but the ideas it expresses are lost. Faith 
implies a body of truth revealed by God, an accurate knowledge of 
that truth by men, and a firm adherence of the intellect to it, as 
being the highest certainty; it is the first duty of religion to ascer- 
tain and embrace this truth. Such is the notion of faith that has pre- 
vailed from the days of Moses to the days of the apostles, and down 
to our times in the largest united religious body, the Catholic Church. 
During the last couple of centuries or so, a number of sects have 
sprung up, who have lost the idea of faith, of certainty, of duty in 
the matter of belief, and who know of nothing higher than mere 
religious opinion, or persuasion, or taste. Of course if faith is noth- 
ing more than this or that man’s temporary liking for this or that 
doctrine, it is a matter of the smallest consequence. Beginning with 
this false principle it naturally follows that men will attach all im- 
portance to morality and none to true belief; and that in their un- 
certainty as to the relations of man with God, they will neglect these, 
and think more of the relations of man to his fellow-man. Then they 
come to think that there is no such thing as absolute religious truth ; 
they do not take any trouble in seeking it; and when they do com- 
mence to see such truth, they have no conception of their rigorous 
obligation to follow it up and to embrace it. 

III. The answer to all this is contained in the words of St. Paul: 
“Without faith it is impossible to please God.” Without faith there 
is no really good life—no life such as God accounts good in view 
of a supernatural reward. Without faith all human goodness is un- 
real, deceptive, and useless, except in the natural order. Without 
faith it is impossible for our ideas, our aims, our actions to rise to that 
elevation and assume that divine character which God requires in 
them. The character of actions depends on the being who does them, 
and upon his ideas and intentions. An irrational animal eats 
greedily, seizes on all it can without regard to ownership, injures 
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the one who approaches it for its own good; these actions are not 
immoral, dishonest, ungrateful; they do not evidence a depraved 
character, or excite the contempt we should feel for a man who did 
such things. The man’s intelligence and sense of a moral law cause 
the same acts, when done by him, to bear a very different aspect. So 
when a man lives for himself alone, his economies, or his expenditure, 
or his toil, have a very different character from what they would 
have if he were laboring for the support of others dependent on him, 
In like manner he who believes in God, who loves God with all his 
heart, and seeks to please Him and attain to future perfection in 
Him, may have the same occupation in life as a man who believes in 
and loves nothing beyond himself and this world. The lives and ac- 
tions of these two men may coincide to a great extent, there may be 
little difference visible to one who sees only certain parts of their 
lives; yet in their intentions and motives, and in the estimation of 
God, there will be an infinite distance between the acts of the one 
and the same acts of the other. Even the same acts of virtue will be 
different in them: in the one man they are natural and of this world, 
proceeding only from temperament or policy; in the other they are 
characterized by his faith and by his love of God, and are done 
under the influence of grace ; they are supernatural and divine. 

It is in this sense that good life is impossible without faith. It is 
not to be said that all the actions of a man without faith are sins. It 
is not to be said that his life is devoid of all goodness, or that he will 
receive no recompense from God. On the contrary, there is more or 
less natural good in every man, all are capable of doing some good — 
deeds, some men of exceptional endowments or opportunities may 
lead lives useful to others and admired by all, they may be a model 
even to those who have the faith. This we have no wish to deny. 
We admit also that in the external manifestations of goodness there 
may be cases where there will be little to choose between the man 
with faith and the man without faith. What we say is this, that the 
goodness in each case proceeds from a different principle, and is of a 
different character. In the one instance it is supernatural, it earns 
an eternal reward; in the other, it is merely natural in origin and in 
aim, its reward is a merely natural and temporal one, and so far it is 
unreal. 

A little later we shall see that this kind of good life is not uncon- 
nected with faith. It indirectly originates in faith, and it often 
becomes the source of it, and so proves the second of our pro- 
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positions : that good life conduces to true belief. Good life alone does 
not lead directly to heaven, but it puts men on the way to those graces 
which will ultimately bring them there. 

IV. We go now a step further, and we say, that faith is not only 
necessary in order to give our actions that supernatural quality which 
makes them pleasing to God, but also faith is necessary to enable 
men to perform the highest class of good actions and lead lives of 
high excellence. We may occasionally find men of great goodness 
who have not the faith, or at least have not a complete knowledge of 
religious truths; but their highest goodness is not so complete, so 
high, so consistent, or so common, as that goodness which is in- 
spired by true Christianity. It is exceptional and rare, it is partial 
and variable, it is defective generally in some important parts. There 
are whole classes of exalted virtues which are not only beyond the 
reach, but beyond the conception of those who have not the faith 
of Christ. Such for instance are chastity, courageous endurance of 
the trials of life, heroic self-sacrifice, the surrender of one’s own 
will, possessions, comforts, life itself, for the love of God and one’s 
brethren, confidence in God with peace and contentment that surpass- 
eth all knowledge. Such again are mortification and rigor towards 
self, patience under calumny and injury, the forgiveness of injuries, 
prayer and absorption in God. These and many other such things are 
spoken of by the world as noble, but impracticable, ideals; the close 
imitation of Our Lord Jesus Christ as commanded in the New Testa- 
ment is regarded, even by some who profess to be Christians and to 
believe the Sacred Scriptures, as injudicious and obsolete. Yet 
such virtues are of common, every-day occurrence, not only in the 
cloister, but in every nation, community, family even, where the 
Catholic system is received in its entirety. Even the testimony of 
our enemies is most abundant as to the extraordinary self-devotion 
of priests and missionaries, the purity of Catholic districts, the in- 
dustry, the simple lives, the tranquil happiness of truly Catholic popu- 
lations, the indefinable charm which the Catholic religion develops 
in its faithful children. And all this is the fruit of true belief with 
its concomitant. Faith is first, and from it are derived the grace of 
God, the indwelling of His spirit, the Sacraments, the examples, 
the devotions, the feelings, that form the perfect Christian character. 

The highest results in the way of good life are attainable only 
under the influence of true and complete belief in divine truths. 
Strong belief in a religion, whether incomplete and true as in the 
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case of the Jews of old, or incomplete and false as in the case of 
Paganism, Mohammedanism, and Protestantism, has produced 
greater effects on men’s lives than any other motive outside religion. 
It has engendered by turns a ruthless fanaticism, a violent though 
temporary enthusiasm, great organizing and subduing forces, great 
devotion, courage, generosity. Nay, further, there have been a few 
exceptional cases in those religions of men who, if regarded in some 
aspects only, and not scrutinized too closely, might almost seem 
worthy to rank among the Catholic saints. So great is the power of 
the religious idea even in its lowest manifestations. But the noblest 
type of good living, the really God-like character, is the creation 
only of that Church to which the true and complete revelation of 
Christ was committed. Under the Catholic system, and nowhere 
else, we find virtue the most superhuman, yet of ordinary occurrence ; 
influence most powerful yet never tyrannical, absolute devotion 
without any unreal and transient enthusiasm, austerity without 
fanaticism, profound unworldliness united with the fullest human 
sympathy, burning zeal but with no touch of bigotry, strength that is 
not violence, calm that is not apathy. Nowhere else do we find full- 
ness of belief, and consistency of doctrines, and perfect certainty ; 
nowhere else do we find so many and so exalted Christian lives. 

V. But we may go further still and say, that without faith, the nat- 
ural man can not develop the capacities that are within him; and 
that even the merely human, natural, and worldly virtues will wither 
up and die, unless they are naurished by the knowledge of super- 
natural truth. Without faith it is impossible to lead such good lives 
as will please God even in that lower degree in which a natural life 
may be said to please God. The fall of the human race impaired 
the natural as well as the supernatural powers of men; and it is, as 
an almost universal rule, beyond the power of the man unaided by 
faith to attain to that ideal of goodness which worldly men consider 
possible and desirable. Even that standard, though it is lowered by 
the omission of all that is exalted and difficult in Christianity, is still 
too high for the average unbeliever. A considerable number may 
have attained to a high degree of respectable life without faith, but 
only because they have inherited an exceptional character refined 
and cultivated through generations of believing ancestors, or be- 
cause they have had educational advantages which can never become 
common to the bulk of men. 

Apart from religious motives there are not many influences to 
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make men practise the self-restraint necessary for good life. Com- 
paratively few are endowed naturally with a noble or lofty character ; 
few also are influenced by that merely human but still high law of 
noblesse oblige. Those who have been imbued with a strict sense of 
honor, or with pride in the reputation of their family, or who have 
been disciplined by the study of art or science or literature, or who 
have lived in good society, acquire many admirable natural virtues. 
But these privileges belong only to a few, and their influence on the 
character is merely superficial. 

Something more than natural and worldly inducements are re- 
quired to make men practise those kinds of goodness which the 
world values, and which are necessary for the comfort of others and 
convenience of human society. Even those virtues are difficult and 
rare. Honesty, truthfulness, benevolence, disinterestedness, devotion 
to the general weal, good-nature, civility—these are not so easy as 
to come naturally to every man who has no faith. But unscrupulous- 
ness, hardness, selfishness, spite, vindictiveness, self-indulgence— 
these are what come easiest to men who have not known the disci- 
pline, the restraints, the hopes, and the aids of religious belief. What 
is there outside religion to induce a man to do that which is difficult 
rather than what is easy, to do violence to his inclinations rather 
than to gratify them, to prefer the interests of another man, another 
country, another age, to his own? The great motive-forces out- 
side religion are power, possessions, and pleasure; the pursuit of 
these does not require the assistance of the natural virtues, the en- 
joyment of them does not conduce to the growth of virtue. No 
force is able to cope with selfishness and its train of destructive vices 
except the modest but all-conquering power of faith animated by 
charity. 

It is all very well for unbelievers, and for those bewildered by the 
contradictions of heresy to say, that deeds are more important than 
opinions, and that belief or unbelief matters little if only a man’s 
life is good. Where can they find widespread and consistent good- 
ness of life except in conjunction with faith? Take any simple, 
pious, believing community of former or present times—people who 
believe in God present and ruling them, as though they saw Him 
with their bodily eyes, who obey His law and strive to save their 
souls. Such a people may be cultivated or comparatively ignorant, 
comfortable in circumstances or struggling against poverty, but 
there you will find a virtuous people, free from crime, contented 
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and peaceful, needing few laws, no police, no jails. Look 
at any country where faith is on the decline and religion is 
dying out, and there you will also note the extinction of natural vir- 
tues, a growing brutality of manners, an alarming increase of im- 
morality, violence and fraud. The greater knowledge and power that 
civilization has begotten only serve to organize crime on a larger 
scale and to render law powerless. The slow and clumsy advances 
of legislation are unable to keep pace with the quick ingenuity of 
crime, which so is enabled to work destruction almost with impunity. 

The effect of faith in developing the ordinary civic virtues is noted 
by Tertullian in the early ages of Christianity. Although persecuted 
by the civil power, and alienated from the general life of their fel- 
low citizens, the new Christians were distinguished for their fidelity 
to their public duties. Although calumniated and despised, it was 
recognized by the pagans that Christians were the bravest soldiers 
of the empire, and that as the faith spread, the public revenues raised 
by the tax-collectors steadily increased. So it is always. The habits 
of mind that supernatural belief produces are precisely those which 
conduce most to civil order; such as peaceableness, respect for au- 
thority, beneficence to all men, obedience and self-sacrifice. 

VI. Hitherto we have been considering the absence of faith or 
the imperfection of faith in a general way, without taking account of 
its being deliberate or not. A few remarks may be made as to those 
cases where men deliberately reject the truth, or fail to inquire into 
it when they feel the impulse to do so. 

This sort of thing is not very uncommon. Truth is often unwel- 
come and brings tribulation, especially when we find ourselves in 
the midst of men who are committed to its opposite. It is more to 
our worldly interest, and it is far easier, to go with the multitude 
than to oppose them. This is particularly true as regards religious 
belief; our blessed Lord foretold it to all those who desire to be His 
followers : “In the world you shall have tribulation. Blessed are you 
when men shall persecute and calumniate you.” It is only to be 
expected that many should shrink from sacrificing their interests and 
incurring odium, and should prefer the secret sin of insincerity, which 
disgraces them only before God and their own conscience. There 
are many who know the truth but will not embrace it for fear of 
consequences ; they may lose their position, the means of support, 
their home, public esteem, the love of their relatives and friends; 
they will have to meet coldness, suspicion, hatred, poverty ; and their 
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courage is not equal to the sacrifice. There are others who have a 
glimpse of the truth, and who know that if they inquire further they 
will find it; but they dread the knowledge, they wish to remain in 
ignorance and avoid the conflict between conscience and interest. 
They will not pursue the inquiry that will change their doubt about 
truth into certainty; and they delude themselves with the idea that 
they may safely shut their eyes to the light so long as it is dim and 
distant, and that a deliberately chosen ignorance will save them both 
from the temporal disadvantages of embracing the truth and from 
the spiritual penalties of rejecting it. The sin in either case is much 
the same. Such persons are sometimes tempted to think that they 
can counterbalance the disobedience in one matter by additional fer- 
vor in others. They have sinned against faith, but they will be more 
diligent in works of charity. They have refused to serve God in that 
religion which He has pointed out to them; but they will worship 
Him with more fervor and regularity in that form out of which He is 
calling them. This supposed service of God is disobedience and sin. 
Of what avail is it all? What is the use of their prayers and good 
works? The apostle answers: “Without faith it is impossible to 
please God.” The service of the intellect, the submission to the 
obedience of faith, is the highest offering we can make to God. To 
withhold that is to take back for ourselves the best part of the sac- 
rifice, it is to commit that “robbery in the holocaust” which God 
detests. The violation of the one commandment makes a man 
guilty of all. One grave sin is a completed decisive severance of the 
soul from God, and all other good works are devoid of the super- 
natural ‘mpulse, are dead and useless. 

VII. The natural effect of the Catholic faith is to give birth to a 
good life. There is a logical force, a consistency in that faith, which 
satisfies the most exacting intellect; there is a most certain assur- 
ance produced by it, so that Catholics are ready to stake their all 
upon it. In no other form of religion can we find such multitudes 
who are ready to sacrifice present and visible interests for the sake 
of the future and unseen. This security enables men to accept a lofty 
and difficult law. As faith gives the Catholic a more adequate con- 
ception of God, so it makes it easier for him to love God. God is 
not to him an abstraction, as to so many other men, but He is a 
living personality, really present, in actual communication with men. 
Hence springs that love of God which is the most powerful and 
most lasting of all forces in this world. 
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Faith leads on to other aids of good life. It sets forth the example 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ, His most blessed mother, and His saints. 
Faith places at our disposal the solemnities of worship and the seven 
Sacraments, with all their numerous effects on the intellect and imag- 
ination, on the body, the mind, the heart; and above all with the 
out-pouring of grace and of the Holy Spirit into us. Holiness of life 
is the due and natural effect of all these influences. 

But faith is very far from having these effects universally. There 
must of necessity be many who receive the grace of God in vain, in 
whom His efficacy is quenched, whose obstinacy prevails even against 
the Omnipotent. For such there is no excuse. They are the worst 
enemies of God; His severest anger and punishment are for them. 
So potent an influence as faith must have great consequences and can 
not fail of its full effect. But it has two alternative effects. The 
first and proper one is holiness of life. But if it is prevented 
violently from this action, it still is not nullified; it is not made 
simply as though it had never been; but it bursts forth with another 
and destructive force upon the sinner who has misused it. It be- 
comes a curse to him and a sentence of condemnation. His faith 
supplies him with the materials of infidelity, and he falls to a lower 
depth of irreligion. He has so outraged the power of observing the 
higher law of holiness, that not enough remains to help him to ob- 
serve the lower precepts of mere natural morality. The higher he 
has been, the lower he falls; and his degraded life, which seems to 
argue incapacity in the Catholic faith to command his intellect and 
rule his passions, only proves the power of that faith, in that such 
deep destruction follows, where it is not allowed to find its natural 
outlet in sanctifying the lives of men. 























IV. IS THERE A GOD? IS THERE ONLY ONE GOD? 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The significance of the question. It implies something 
shocking and untrue. 

II. God’s existence is a fact which appeals to our reason, as is attested 
by the universal consent of mankind, universal in space and time, which 
consent ts based on reason, which affirms the relation between effect 
and cause. 

III & IV. Scripture teaches it and so does the Church. 
js V. That there 1s only one God flows from the nature of an infinite 

eing. 


These two questions are identical in the sense that the second 
follows indisputably from the first. Whoso admits one Supreme 
Being must grant that two first and highest entities are inadmissi- 
ble. For the sake of clearness the significance of the questions 
will be emphasized and a reply will be given in the terms of reason 
and revelation. 

I. The Question. It may be skeptical or querulous, or blasphemous. 
Has any human being made this query seriously? It is said in 
Scripture, “The fool said in his heart: there is no God” (Ps. lii). 
The denial of God’s existence is, to say the least, startling. No one 
ever hears it without a shock. It seems to blot out sun and stars 
and everything bright in the world. It leaves behind it a gaping 
chasm as it creates before it unfathomable gloom. Perhaps honesty 
of declaration, if pushed to its most accurate expression, would re- 
veal that in no man’s mind has there been absolute negation of the 
existence of God. The averment of the prophet may be admitted 
in the sense that the one who would make such a declaration is 
for the moment under the spell of some strong feeling which par- 
alyzes his intellect and places him in the category of the mo- 
mentarily insane. Only the Searcher of Hearts knows whether the 
one who utters the phrase which obliterates God is speaking the 
settled conviction of his mind or is giving vent to a doubt, or 
under the pressure of some weighty woe asks in his despair, Is there 
a God, or is so debased that he wishes for himself every license, and 
therefore would overthrow God in his frenzied railings, overthrow 
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God and His law and be unto himself his own law and his own 
god. 

The question might be put to all the atheists who have figured in 
history or have lived since the beginning, whether, while they denied 
with their lips, they believed in their hearts or were convinced in 
their minds that such was the fact. What would an honest answer 
tell us? Many, very, very many, who have studied this matter, 
are of the opinion that the answer of this horde of unbelievers, if 
honest, would be that somewhere or other in their nature there was 
heard a voice which could not be quelled and which gave the lie to 
all their spoken or written denials. It must be remembered that 
bravado is rampant everywhere and that there is no boldness so 
fierce as that of those who have invaded with ruthless spirit, with 
mind iconoclastic, the sacred precincts of religious truth. Some have 
doubted this primal verity for a time, and at last shaken it off as 
something pestilential. Their name is legion and the history of 
Christianity is full of distinguished individuals for whom skepticism 
was a nightmare, clouding mind and corrupting heart, until on 
some blessed day, or rather in some blessed moment, the dawn 
broke and the specter fled and God was there. The spirit of impa- 
tience in trial, so frequent in life’s struggles, and to which we are 
all so prone when harassed by care, or baffled in our efforts or 
our ambition, when loved ones suffer or are taken from us, tor- 
tures us sometimes into expressions or thoughts skeptical in their 
nature. Such expressions it would be unfair to stigmatize as blas- 
phemous or skeptical. They are rather the outpouring of wonder- 
ment as to the ways of Divine Providence than a denial of His 
existence. They are murmurings merely upspringing from wounded 
and sore hearts. 

The more closely one looks into the matter the more one is in- 
clined to admit that the opinion negative of the Divinity has its 
source rather in license of living, or pride of intellect begetting blas- 
phemy. There is no doubt that there are those who live as if God 
was not, and their mental attitude is one of wilful oblivion and 
their atheism is more practical than theoretical. Taking the question 
to be an affirmation we can not but pronounce it horrible, blasphe- 
mous, ignominious. Not in all the languages of the world is there 
an averment so universally revolting. We fear that to utter it 
there is required an effrontery and a corruption which can proceed 
only from a mind given over to pride or from a heart abandoned 
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to every wicked desire and perhaps to the most grasping greed 
and the most abominable lusts. The voice that speaks it is the 
voice of one dead to the strongest instincts of nature, of one who 
sets himself in opposition to his whole environment. Every tongue 
—the tongue of man, all the tongues of earth, sea and sky—pro- 
claims the existence of God. The tongue of the atheist alone emits 
the only discordant note in this grand chorus of creatures hymning 
the praises of the omnipotent Creator of the universe. “Whither 
shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy face? 
If I take my wings early in the morning and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea, even there also shall thy hand lead me and 
thy right hand shall hold me” (Ps. xxxviii). What sphere, what 
land, or what depth or what height shall the atheist and the scoffer 
inhabit to be screened from the face of God? 

To state that God does not exist is to state a colossal falsehood 
which is branded both by reason and revelation. 

II. Reason can not admit it, because it finds nowhere in all the 
attacks of unbelief a single solid argument in its favor, while it 
everywhere discovers proofs which corroborate the contradictory 
assertion. One grows weary of defending the glorious truths of 
Christianity against enemies who advance no new difficulties, but 
persistently repeat those which have been urged since the begin- 
ning. Let us just as defiantly deny the atheistic proposition as it is 
boldly put forth. Let us ask them to prove there is no God. Have 
they ever proved it? Have they ever, with all their ingenuity, 
framed an argument of which the propositions are undeniable and 
from which the conclusion, God does not exist, is inevitable? All 
they have alleged amounts merely to a slender “perhaps” hanging 
on the gossamer thread of unreasonable doubt. Have they ever 
propagated their irreligion, that is, so propagated it as to plant in 
minds a conviction immovable or to touch hearts with a persua- 
sion which remains in spite of threats, persecution and death? 

Until more forcible proofs are forthcoming the belief in God’s 
existence will be an inalienable possession in the domain of thought. 
This is only a negative reply, but positive answers are not wanting. 

God is a word we have used since our childhood. Not only we 
have heard and used it, but it had moreover a meaning for us. 
Perhaps we grasped its meaning more readily than the significa- 
tion of anything else proposed to us. What does this fact prove? It 
proves that the idea of a Supreme Being is natura] to the human 
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soul, that this voice of nature is sincere and unalterable. “An 
opinion,” says a pagan philosopher, “which has in its favor the 
positive testimony of the human race can not but be true.” “What 
all men,” writes another eminent heathen, “hold instinctively as 
true, is a truth of nature.” When God is glorified, it is the voice 
of nature which speaks and when God’s existence is impugned, 
man’s nature is outraged and the denial is imputed as something 
foreign and unnatural. The universal voice of nature can not be 
mistaken. The universal tongue never utters a lie. This instinctive 
belief grows with our development. If it fades during the storm of 
passion it breaks out like a blaze at the hour of death. Like a rain- 
bow it reaches from our cradle to our grave and life would be dark 
without it. This is fact. Have atheists such a fact in their reper- 
toire of sophistries? There is one process of reason which seems to 
be at the bottom of this universal acclamation of mankind. It must 
not be supposed that we admit for a moment that what is proclaimed 
by general consent is the outcome of a blind instinct. It is not so. 
Man is eminently a rational being. When all men combine in ut- 
tering one declaration, that declaration has its basis on reason. 

All say that there is a God because it is impossible to explain the 
beings and the energies with which nature abounds, without calling 
into requisition a cause productive of this wonderful display of 
activity. That cause must be superior to everything that it brings 
into being and must possess all the perceptible attributes in this 
striking collection of acting and living things, in a higher degree 
than that in which they have been communicated. Effect always 
calls for cause and in the present instance demands a cause supreme 
and independent, a producer producing but unproduced, a first 
being, a supreme ordainer. Man viewing the marvelous panorama 
of existence leaps with a single and easy bound to the existence of 
an uncaused Artificer, to a wise Arranger, to an all-powerful 
Maker, in a word, to one whose nature corresponds with what is 
universally understood by the term God. 

There are other proofs deducible from the logical working of 
human reason. There is conscience, which seems to attest that 
there is a law to which all human legislation is subject, which in its 
larger principles can neither be ignored nor evaded, and which sup- 
poses a Lawgiver who is His own law and has no peer and whose 
sanction is secure and sacred beyond the power of human language 
to express. No! God has not left Himself without testimony. All 
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the arguments may be reduced to, and in point of fact are included 
in, that very elementary truth that every effect implies a cause and 
the long chain of effects and causes eventually ends and begins 
with God. 

In the course of a single sermon it is impossible to discuss all 
the proofs founded on reason alone; nay, it is hardly possible to 
present one single argument with anything like thoroughness. 

III. But reason alone is not our only guide in this momentous 
question. There is the direct revelation from God, whether we 
take it from Holy Writ or from the mouth of the infallible Church. 
What has been the teaching of Scripture? Countless are the pas- 
sages which illustrate this fundamental truth and illumine any 
sincere thinker in an honest search after the things of God. The 
inspired writings proclaim not only that God is, but that He is 
spiritual and simple, and one in His very essence. That He con- 
tains in His immensity which is the plenitude of being, which is an 
ocean of being, shoreless, with depth unfathomable and height un- 
scalable and breadth immeasurable. That He is infinite and eternal, 
immutable and inscrutable as well as incomprehensible. That He 
is unalterable. That He is all perfect. That language stammers in 
its efforts to describe Him. He is confined by no definition. He is 
beyond all description. That, in a word, He is the Alpha and the 
Omega of everything. 

Finally, Sacred Scripture pays this fine compliment to human 
reason, that God can be known by the things that are made. Study 
that classic first chapter of Paul to the Romans wherein it is 
affirmed that the invisible things of Him, from the creation of the 
world, are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made; His eternal power also and divinity, so that they are inex- 
cusable. In the face of such a proclamation what excuse can a 
man give for ignoring the existence of God? What an incentive 
is there not in it, to study the ways of Nature and through them 
travel and find and possess the First and only Fair! What a trum- 
pet call it is to Science to push its investigation further and fur- 
ther in a spirit of reverence and worship! No doubt about the 
mission of Science. It is held to two obligations—conscientious ac- 
curacy and the pointing out to blinder mortals the coruscations of 
the infinite. 

IV. The voice of the Church is only an echo of the voice of 
Scripture. Holding fast by the assertion of Paul she teaches that 
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God is easily known by the natural powers of reason. Were it 
a fact which was attainable with great difficulty only, St. Paul 
would not have branded the heathen as inexcusable. As Job (xii) 
tells us: “Ask the beasts and they shall teach thee, and the birds of 
the air and they shall tell thee. Speak to the earth and it shall 
answer thee and the fishes of the sea shall tell. Who is ignorant 
that the hand of the Lord has made all these things?” 

The Popes and the Councils from the very beginning have 
championed this great truth. It is expressed so frequently and 
always supposed in every one of her dogmatic utterances. It was 
heralded to the whole world and to all after ages at the first ecu- 
menical gathering, and Sunday after Sunday, yes, day after day, 
the people stand in close unity with the celebrant of the Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass to proclaim that they believe in one only God, in 
attesting that God is and that that God is alone and one. 

V. This brings us to the second question which we have under- 
taken to elucidate for your instruction. Is there only one God? 
The answer is positive, as you were taught in your Catechism. 
There is only one God. This unity of the Divinity is a prerogative 
of the sublimity of His nature. Not only is there only one God but 
there can be but one God. Here again we appeal to reason. What 
Scripture and the Church affirm on this point our human reason, 
be it said in all humility and reverence, confirms. “Before me 
there was no God formed and after me there shall be none” 
(Isaias xliii). “I am the Lord and there is none else: there is no 
God besides me” (Isaias xlv, 5). “One Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism” (Eph. iv,5). “One God and Father of all” (Eph. iv, 6). 

Certainly these pronouncements are as unconditional as they are 
impressive. This has ever been the mind of the Church. What 
does reason testify? Can the greatest have an equal? Is there any 
demand for a second Deity? Reason disapproves of multiplying 
beings without a necessity for their existence. Reason will go so 
far as to call absurd the co-existence of two infinite beings. What 
difference would there be between them unless one had something 
which the other did not possess? If so, then the one lacking would 
be lesser than the other and if lesser not infinite, and if not infinite 
therefore inferior, therefore subordinate, therefore not God. Our 
Catechism has the true answer to the question. It says: There can 
be but one God because God is all-perfect and infinite and there- 
fore can not have an equal. 
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This much by way of a brief answer to the double question pro- 
pounded: “Is there a God and is there but one God?” There are 
two ways of professing our belief in the Supreme Being. We con- 
fess His existence and His unity, which here is the unity of exclu- 
sion of other gods, in obedience to our reason and in obedience 
to the revelation manifested through His Scripture and His Church. 
We can not force ourselves to believe that any man, however bar- 
barous, has ever said to himself with a sense of that conviction 
which brings rest to searching minds, that there is no God. We 
can not but think that such a man is an outlaw from the other 
members of the human family of which God is the Father; that 
he is a traitor to his strongest instincts, a rebel against his reason. 
It would seem that such a man is inexcusable. Let us thank God 
that we know with a knowledge which can not be shaken, because 
it is bulwarked by faith and reason, that He is and that all He 
does works for the welfare of those who love him. j 
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SOME HINTS ON PREACHING. 
FRoM THE FRENCH OF G. DE PASCAL. 
BY' THE REV. BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


I have no intention whatever of writing a treatise on sacred elo- 
quence. There are many such books—good ones too—like Long- 
haye’s La Predication, or Monsabre’s Avant—Pendant—A prés la 
Predication. I have something altogether different in view. The 
preacher of the Gospel must address the people of his age as well 
as the theologian. Unless we propose to shut ourselves up in a soli- 
tude more apart from the busy world around us than was the ancient 
Thebaid, we can not fail to recognize that in our days everything is 
being questioned ; that on every side our contemporaries are demand- 
ing an answer to the problems of the age. The most obstinate con- 
servative must face this curious and troubled humanity of the twen- 
tieth century, and in view of its new problems or of its old problems 
in a new dress preach to it in a language it can understand. 

True, indeed, we can not set aside one jot or tittle of the Catholic 
dogmas handed down to us from the beginning. As Catholics, as 
priests of God, we have no intention whatever of denying the very 
principle of our Catholic life, the tradition of the ancient faith. But 
the question is: How are we to teach this eternal truth to our con- 
temporaries ? What is the best, the most practical, the most fruitful 
way of adapting this immutable truth to the actual needs and re- 
quirements of the present generation? 

It is of course true that in every age men have taken food and 
drink; but it is equally true that education, environment, and the 
different stages of civilization have a great influence on the kinds of 
food that different peoples favor, and on the manner in which they 
prepare it. A fisherman living for days and nights on his little vessel 
off the banks of Newfoundland will enjoy food that would sicken a 
Parisian club-man; a Frank of the time of Clovis might hardly ap- 
preciate the delicacies of the modern French chef. 

It is the same with the banquet of the truth of God. I hardly think 
that we could be accused of truckling to the spirit of the age, if we 
say that a priest ought not to address an audience of carefully in- 
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structed Catholics in the same way that he would an audience of 
skeptics, unbelievers, indifferentists and agnostics. We have only 
to read those inimitable models of sacred eloquence in the Acts of the 
Apostles and their epistles to be convinced that the preaching of the 
Gospel, that living teacher of the faith—fides ex auditu—varies ac- 
cording to the circumstances of: place, of persons, and the like. Our 
own common sense tells us the same story. 

What ought to be the special characteristics of our preaching 
to-day? What ought we preach? How ought we preach, how an- 
nounce to men the truths of salvation? I am anxious to answer these 
questions of great practical import. I have preached the Gospel 
here in France for over thirty years. I know by personal experience 
the make-up of the average audience in the large cities as well as 
in the country towns; I have tried to profit by the good advice of 
bishops, experienced priests and eminent laymen. Perhaps some of 
my suggestions may be useful to my fellow-priests in their great 
apostolate of preaching the word of God. 


I—What Ought We Preach? 


What ought we preach? The truth of God; the Gospel. Well and 
good ; but that is too general and too vague an answer to satisfy the 
intelligent inquirer. We must enter more into details; we must 
make many distinctions, as the scholastic disputant would say. 

We can always, however, be certain of one thing. No matter what 
audience you address, no matter in what environment you find your- 
self, even if you are speaking before the French Academy or address- 
ing both houses of Parliament, be assured that the majority of your 
hearers know nothing about religion, or worse still, they have only 
a mere smattering of religious truth—although of course their ignor- 
ance by no means prevents their discussing religious topics, and set- 
tling off-hand the greatest problems that have ever occupied the 
human mind. 

Only those who have learned the fact by years of bitter experience 
can describe the mental attitude of too great a number of Frenchmen 
toward the problems of religion. Everywhere you will come across 
ignorant men, full of false and inaccurate notions about religion, and 
many bitter prejudices. Although some pretend that most of these 
souls are men in bad faith, I on the contrary believe in the honesty 
and uprightness of the great majority who come to listen to us. 
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It is therefore through this thick undergrowth of false ideas, pre- 
judices and ignorance that the word of God must make its way. 
How often, in an old city cathedral or in a poor country church, 
when about to address an audience of such troubled and indifferent 
souls, many of whom are at least eager to hear the truth of God— 
how often have we said to ourselves in anguish of spirit: “What 
shall I say to them? What shall I say to them?” 

You may have prepared a perfect discourse from the rhetorical 
standpoint, you may after careful thought and study have marshalled 
your proofs and arguments so as to convince as you thought the 
most prejudiced of your hearers, when all at once you perceive that 
you have forgotten the one thing necessary. You had prepared your 
sermon for an imaginary audience created in the silence of your 
study ; you gave no thought to the real audience that is now before 
you, waiting for you to speak. 

And this real audience, let me repeat it, either knows nothing of 
religion or is at least very ignorant of the truths of God. We must 
therefore speak to it simply, clearly, strongly and with great earnest- 
ness. 

Let me tell those priests who are always on the lookout for a 
theme out of the ordinary a story from the life of Massillon. One 
day they brought to him a young girl, who had worried her teachers, 
good religious women, by her continued questioning and doubting ; 
she was a precocious young infidel. The great bishop talked for 
some time with the child, and then when some one asked him: “What 
book ought she to read?” “Buy her,” said Massillon, “a penny Cate- 
chism.” 

Yes, that is what every audience needs most of all—“the penny 
Catechism”—whether they are country folks or city bred, whether 
they are fashionable women, men of the world, or real savants. But 
here the trouble begins. We wish our hearers to listen patiently to 
this brief summary of religion, the Catechism, and to do so, we must 
treat them just as parents do their children when they wish them to 
take some bitter medicine. They sugar-coat the pills, or mix the 
nauseating dose with some sweet beverage, so that the child does not 
know what he is drinking. 

It is perfectly evident that if you naively announce to a distin- 
guished audience—or one which considers itself distinguished—that 
you are going to teach them the Catechism, you will be given a cold 
reception, or you will be regarded as rather a poorly educated man. 
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With a little tact, however, you can teach them the Catechism, and 
call your simple teaching by some other high-sounding name. 

I am well aware that there is another difficulty—not a small one 
either. You are giving a retreat, preaching a mission, or delivering 
an Advent or a Lenten course of sermons. How can one give an 
adequate course of instruction in eight, ten, fifteen or even twenty 
sermons? Of course this can only be done in the regular preaching 
Sunday after Sunday in the parish church. It is a pastor’s strict duty, 
although quite a number fail to realize their obligation, to instruct his 
people in some regular way. To speak frankly, I think that while 
here in France the instruction of the children is carried on with 
both zeal and intelligence, reform is still possible in the way of 
abandoning old routine methods. 

I know that in this matter it is easy to criticize, and that many of 
the severe critics of our country pastors would utterly fail were they 
to attempt to teach the children according to some of their own pet 
theories. It is very hard to realize what difficulties the priest 
has to face while striving to instruct the little ones. 

The so-called neutral school is hostile to the Church’s teaching, and 
combats it at every turn; the family of the child is too often indiffer- 
ent, and far from helping the pastor, the parents often oppose him 
in his ministry of catechizing. Still the teaching of the Catechism is 
a most important duty, in fact the duty of duties of a pastor. Noth- 
ing can take its place; and if religion is not deeply written in the 
hearts of the children from their earliest years, there is every reason 
to believe that they will in later life know nothing of God, the moral 
law or the true life of the Christian—at most they may cling to some 
few external and mechanical religious practices. For that reason we 
can not give too much praise or encouragement to those good priests 
who strive in every way to teach the little ones confided to their care 
the lessons of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. But the chief defect is 
rather in the ordinary parish preaching. Let us enter into details. 

In the first place are all pastors fully alive to the grave obligation 
that rests upon them by divine precept, as the Council of Trent de- 
clares, of preaching the word of God? Do they conscientiously obey 
the diocesan regulations which apply in a definite and precise way the 
decree of the Council? Do they not sometimes forget the express 
teaching of their moral theology? I believe that all those who have 
received from you the noble mission of preaching the Gospel, should 
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examine their consciences frequently and thoroughly, to see how 
faithfully they have fulfilled this duty. 

The same Council declares that pastors should above all preach 
those truths that are necessary to salvation. We can never repeat 
too often to a forgetful, indifferent and ignorant generation the mys- 
teries of religion, the foundation truths of our faith, the necessity 
and form of prayer, etc. 

As a rule, the bishops of France have pointed out in a general 
way the subject matter for the parochial sermon, but it is impossible 
for a bishop to regulate every detail. You remember that foolish 
saying of a certain vain Secretary of Public Instruction, who took 
out his watch and said: “At this hour all the colleges of the Univer- 
sity of France are busy translating.” A bishop will never be stupid 
enough to say: “At this hour, every priest in my diocese is preach- 
ing on the same theme.” In a matter of this kind, much must be left 
to the individual initiative, and the wise and prudent judgment of the 
priest in daily contact with his parishioners; he best knows their 
tastes, their prejudices, and their needs. But are not some pastors 
apt to stray away altogether from the path of solid traditional preach- 
ing, to give free vent to their imagination, or to follow the inspira- 
tions of a zeal not according to prudence? How often have we heard 
parishioners complain that their pastor never preached, or preached 
but seldom, or talked in the pulpit about everything else, but the 
truths of religion. Some priests instead of preaching the Gospel, or 
instructing their people carefully in Christian doctrine, utter a long 
string of incoherent words that are totally out of place in a Christian 
pulpit. They give vent to their personal feelings in a long series of 
bitter reproaches, vehement accusations, or invectives against certain 
individuals of their congregation. Too often alas! the whole burden 
of their preaching is the persistent appeal to their hearers’ pocket- 
books. Surely we can not dignify such talks by the name of sacred 
eloquence. 

There is no need of our speaking of the bad effect of such an 
abuse of the pulpit, or of the discredit it reflects upon our pastoral 
office. Let us put a stop to these abuses. It is our duty to call atten- 
tion to them. 


(To be continued.) 
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SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 





SERMON AT THE DEDICATION OF A CHURCH. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD FLANNERY, HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


“Other foundation can no man lay but that which is laid, which is Christ 
Jesus."—I. Cor. iii. 2. 

Brethren, the service which dedicates a Catholic church to the uses 
of religion does not depend upon the outward setting for the solemnity 
which renders it impressive. The ceremony possesses of its very nature 
a character which appeals to religious sentiment irrespective of the cir- 
cumstances that wait upon the scene. The simple ritual, the prescribed 
prayers, the action of the officiating prelate, the movements of the attend- 
ant clergy, stir by suggestion thoughts that soar above the common groove: 
while the measured response to the Bishop’s murmured blessing; the drop- 
pring of the purifying water descending as a heavenly rain; the perfumed 
breath of the ascending incense going up as a worshipful whisper to speak 
words of adoration; the fitful light and shadow thrown over all by the 
candle’s flickering flame—these bare rubrical elements supplied by the law 
of the Church strike off a picture whose sacred tinge is not borrowed 
from any external source. Intimately, therefore, the service is ever the 
same. The act of consecration is essentially one, whether the structure blest 
be the glorious edifice that courts the smile of everlasting fame, or the 
rude hut that shelters the devotion of the humble peasant. It is the act of 
surrender to God and not the earthly esteem of the gift that invests the 
presentation with solemn nature. 

There is an accidental touch, however, that may add external solemnity 
to the scene. Personal or local interest may affect the impressions which 
different classes carry away. Because of dissimilar emotions awakened or be- 
cause of private events of which there is little public knowledge, each dedica- 
tion service may address a peculiar appeal to those who are closely connected 
with the scene where the ceremony is enacted. Hence the difficulty of any 
attempt to do even meager justice to the appreciative feeling with which 
you assist at this service. To describe adequately one must have felt equally 
the varying emotions that have crowded your soul. One must needs have 
felt hope spring to life with the inception of the work, daily to increase as 
stone was reared on stone, arch added to arch, towers holding proud 
heads aloft to be crowned with the emblem of salvation, until this moment 
when exultation is unrestrained as the portals of this glorious temple of the 
living God give entrance to the halls that henceforth will harbor your devo- 
tion. To have sounded each note in the gamut of your emotions one might 
pretend to say what this ceremony means to you. Denied this privilege, 
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a preacher must be content with the endeavor to tell the general significance 
of this occasion. 

Were I to say that the dedication of this Catholic church awakens the 
conscious interest of many outside the immediate neighborhood, the state- 
ment might well be challenged. Nevertheless, did men fully grasp the im- 
portant influence such an event wields over the destinies of present and 
future people, they would willingly offer the tribute of their respectful 
attention. A church, more or less, may not appear to weigh seriously in 
the balance. But it is what the ceremony symbolizes that forbids us to 
pass over the occasion lightly. Men may not admit the relationship, but 
notwithstanding their reluctance to grant it, we dare assert that there is an 
intimate connection between this ceremony and the solution of the perplex- 
ing problems which are now throwing the race into a fretful fever of in- 
quietude and discontent. 

Not to pass the boundaries of our own beloved land, what is the condi- 
tion in which men at large find themselves at the present time? To guard 
against a fallacy, let it be said at once that in many respects we need yield 
to no former age in claiming virtues whose possession gives this nation a 
conspicuous niche in the temple of God-fearing people. Because certain 
evils are rampant we must not lose sight of the good deeds accomplished. 
Vice ever exalts its insolent brow, while virtue cloaks its blushing face under 
the cover of inattention. Whence the result that the evil men do is heralded 
with clarion note, but godly acts are mentioned in whispers. Bad reputa- 
tions are multiplied with the day; ill reports are stamped upon every leaf 
that blows in the breeze of public opinion and a nation may be publicly con- 
demned of men, whereas in the judgment of God it may deserve high 
place for its private, unpublished virtues. Without pretending to arraign 
the land, then, we may nevertheless hazard a judgment based upon evi- 
dences furnished by public speech and public prints, according to which 
the actual condition of our people is one which thoughtful men regard 
with no great complacence. A spirit of unrest exists, which finds expres- 
sion in loudly vociferated complaint against the inequality which unjustly 
condemns one class to badly requited toil, when others are submerged by 
waves of unearned increment. The demagogue is abroad in tlie land, play- 
ing upon the prejudices of the mob and inciting to deeds of violence those 
who fall under the spell of his insidious logic. Dishonesty is enthroned in 
exalted place; honorable dealing is becoming a by-word; the ancient sense 
of justice grows moribund; and governmental forces are becoming cor- 
rupted. Nor is the religious horizon entirely clear of clouds. There is a 
new materialism in things of faith, more subtly dangerous than its name- 
sake of other days. The materialist of former times openly avowed hostility 
to God and brushed aside all forms of belief as the airy nothings of an idle 
dream. He held to what he knew through the channel of his senses; what 
he touched and tasted, heard and saw, and beyond the veil of sense there 
existed for him nothing. So his gods were stock and stone, wind and 
wave, cloud and planet All other deities and all other cults were con- 
demned to the limbo of derisive neglect. The materialist of to-day is the 
antithesis of his ancestor. Now he may pretend firmly to believe in God 
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and reputation for piety may exalt him to a high rank in the list of the re- 
ligious. The old spirit used the forces of the world to battle against the 
assumptions of religion: your materialist of to-day uses religion to gain a 
tighter grasp upon the forces of the world. Religion is prostituted to an 
unholy service and the armament of heaven is employed to lay siege to the 
fortified places of earth. If this seem exaggeration, question the common 
man of the world on his idea of an acceptable religion. The value of any 
form of worship they begin to weigh in the balance of its earthly useful- 
ness. How profitable is it? They may not ask bluntly the amount in dol- 
lars and cents, but what relief does it offer the needy? Has it institutions 
to shelter the ailing and the forsaken? What opportunity is. given for 
mental improvement—in a word, they have reduced religion to the low terms 
of material advantage, and where such is lacking, they profess great reluc- 
tance to proceed. 

It is this debasement of religion which rests at the foundation of many 
of the social evils we deplore. For if the culture of sacred things is but a 
roadway to bodily or mental improvement, if faith is only a ladder lifting 
the believer to a higher plane of social prominence, if church affiliation is 
an easy arrangement for the acquisition of temporal benefits, it would be 
sheerest nonsense to practise religion when such advantages are not forth- 
coming, and the only sanity to consider religion of secondary importance; 
whose behests when helpful might be obeyed; whose laws when opposed to 
earthly progress should be utterly disregarded. 

As a matter of fact, we find that this is the outcome. To-day we have 
a class that begins to throw aside entirely the trammels of religion. They 
flatter themselves that a new system, excluding the time-honored features 
of ancient creeds, will give quicker possession of what the fleshly heart 
covets. As that is all religion offers, according to the dominant notion, 
they prefer to take the quicker and easier route to the goal of their am- 
bition. They may call themselves socialists, communists, what you will, but 
the thought which drives them onward has been implanted directly or in- 
directly by the corrupted idea the world at large entertains of the word re- 
ligion. There is a second class, consistent at least in following whither 
the logic of their conception leads, who retain religious fellowship, boast 
of being practical churchmen, and still refuse to permit any religious scruple 
to impede their path to power. They are consistent, we repeat, for if re- 
ligion is robbed of all but its material element there is no sane reason that 
should urge these men to forego personal aggrandizement. 

When it is said that this condition is a newer materialism, it does not 
imply that such a state has never existed before. Indeed, so similar are 
some phases of your present civilization to periods of past history that the 
spirit of our age is almost identical with the temper of mind which con- 
fronted Jesus Christ when he began to preach His message of salvation. 
The Jewish race, to whom his words were first addressed, held the same 
views of religion that control many minds to-day. They regarded inter- 
course with the Almighty as a relationship that should turn profitable in a 
worldly sense. Shorn of its more brutal features their hope of a Messias 
was colored with the expectation that he should be a mighty king who 
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would deliver them from national bondage. Their faith was mere pa- 
triotism. As a people their one desire was to be freed from naught save 
from the shameful -slavery in which their country languished. Their re- 
ligion, therefore, was devoid of supernatural character. They were willing 
to profess belief in God if such service could be converted into worldly 
advance for their nation and its people. If some of the inhabitants were 
possessed of purer sentiments which prompted them to be disinterestedly 
concerned for the country alone, and in pure love of the land not to take 
thought of any personal profit, the great bulk of the people sought selfish 
advantage pure and simple from their attendance upon the Almighty. 
When Christ, therefore, had nothing to offer of all their avarice craved, so 
blinded were they by their carnal wishes that they rejected him forthwith 
and refused to believe He was the Son of God, despite the evidence that 
has convinced the ages. They held fast to their own idea that religion 
should lead to earthly greatness, and when Jesus Christ contradicted the 
thought, horrible as the implication may be for the men of to-day, they 
preferred stubbornly to cling to what brought temporal and eternal de- 
struction rather than humbly to accept the saving remedy proffered by the 
Saviour. 

The rejection of Christ led ultimately to the total loss of the treasure 
the Jews were so solicitous to preserve—their national existence—and though 
its perpetuation was not the main object of Christ’s teaching, it is cer- 
tain that had they willingly hearkened to His words their country would 
have been spared. For Jesus Christ was a patriot none the less because He 
was the Son of God. The offspring of the nation, He was not untouched 
by the human sentiments of his people. As God, that land was no more 
dear to Him than any other spot of earth. But as man, through whcse 
veins the national blood was coursing, He was affected by the same emc- 
tions that moved His fellow-countrymen. So we must expect to find him 
anxious for the welfare of the nation and of its people. If there were 
means by which both might be safeguarded and prospered Christ would 
have imparted a knowledge of such helps. The doctrines which He offered 
to the people, leading to eternal life, were yet the only assistance He 
deigned to propose for their deliverance. Hence must we conclude that 
the acceptance of those doctrines was the sole plan possessed by Christ to 
bring his countrymen not only the safety of soul but also the preservation 
of their nation. 

The application to our present condition is so striking that it needs only 
to be mentioned clearly to be seen. If our people have fallen under the 
deadly spell of the error which destroyed the ancient Jews, if our spirit was 
their spirit, if their temptations dangle before our dazzled gaze to lead us 
blindly on, we must pause in our fatal advance and not rush headlong into 
the pit. They thrust aside the only hand that could have led them safely 
forward. The horror of their fate should warn us from imitating their 
lethal example. If it is Christ and Christ alone that promises temporal 
as well as eternal salvation, sooner or. later we must come to Him or be 
dashed to pieces, torn from the failing shelters raised by the hand of pre- 
tended protection. We must come to Christ, not stubbornly barnacled to 
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any prejudiced notions, but with the open mind that is prepared to receive 
the ideas to which He would have us cling. 

The central idea of His whole scheme of salvation contains both the 
true conception of religion and the solution of all the problems with which 
our civilization is beset. Christ enunciated this foundation truth very 
clearly in that simple phrase: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and all 
these things shall be added unto you” (Luke xiii, 3). There is a something 
more to be sought than what nourishes the body and satisfies the human 
cravings of mankind. There is a kingdom higher than the thrones of earth, 
to which all worldly powers must be subjected. There is an arrangement 
where God comes first and the things of God must be cherished in prefer- 
ence to all creation. The definition of what religion is, Christ, therefore, 
expresses in precise terms: it is God and His kingdom first and above all, 
and whatever runs counter to the seeking of these—be it earthly grandeur, 
human solace, or bodily life itseli—are excluded from the right concep- 
tion of religion. That there might be no doubt on the point the Saviour 
was at pains frequently to draw the contrast between the seeking of God’s 
kingdom and the pursuit of mundane treasure. He allowed little chance 
for misunderstanding by the insistence with which He went through the 
list of things dear to earth, brushing them aside as so much dross where 
the kingdom of God was at stake. “All that a man hath will be given for 
his life,’ said Satan to God in the book of Job, and Christ assures His 
disciples that unless a man be willing to lose his life for His sake, that 
man is lost indeed. The body? “Fear not them which kill the body but 
rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” The 
esteem of mankind? “Blessed are ye when men shall hate you for my sake.” 
The world itself? “What doth it profit a man if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” Ever the burden of His message, recurring 
like a mighty echo of His voice, we hear the kingdom of God, and what is 
synonymous with its acquisition, announced as the one thing necessary to 
seek. There is the soul of the religion of Jesus Christ, for whatever other 
messages fell from His sacred lips were mere directions to guide mankind 
in the search for that kingdom. 

The Saviour was careful, however, to refrain from asserting that in his 
effort to acquire the kingdom of God man should utterly lose all right to 
other possessions. On the contrary, the Saviour is quick to add that in 
the labor of serving God the other things shall be provided—“and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” Indeed He goes much further in his 
promise when He tells Peter: “Everyone that hath forsaken houses or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for 
my name’s sake shall receive an hundred-fold, and shall inherit everlast- 
ing life.’ There Christ draws the distinction between the everlasting life 
and some other reward worth the hundred-fold of all a man shall sacrifice 
for His sake. It is this promise of the Lord which justifies the assertion 
that His plan of redeeming mankind contains the assurance of a solution 
ef all our social problems. If mankind could be brought to the state of 
accepting His plan—first seeking the kingdom of God with all that such a 
quest implies—the hostilities which now divide men into opposing camps, 
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the misunderstandings which breed everlasting discord, the injustice which 
is the root of bitter conflict, would cease to be, and our problems would be 
at an end. It is the neglect of the first duty, carelessness whether we win 
God’s kingdom, which makes man indifferent to his brother’s needs and 
hardens the heart against his neighbor, which is the source of all the 
strife that splits mankind asunder. They may not be willing to accept the 
arrangement, but let those men be assured who offer other solutions that 
they are engaged in the endless task of rolling up the incline of ceaseless 
discord the stone that shall never rest on the brow of the hill of peaceful 
settlement. Other recommendations may bring momentary relief and 
partial improvements; socialistic schemes may or may not effect some pallia- 
tion of the evils under which humanity groans; disinterested citizens may 
succeed in framing more equitable laws, but the final solution is removed 
across the line of everlasting postponement unless Jesus Christ, His plan, 
eternal life, the kingdom of God, be laid at the foundation of all schemes 
of alleviation. 

To bring a conviction of this truth home to men’s minds is the reason 
this church has been erected. So we find the relationship between this 
ceremony and the interest that should be awakened in the breast of all to 
whom the welfare of our kind is dear. This edifice, to whose construction 
has been devoted the generous codperation of many and great personal 
sacrifices of some, will stand as a sign-post pointing whither lies the way 
to true contentment. As part of the Church Universal this noble structure 
will serve as a voice of recall to men who may be tempted to chase the 
futile hope of peace that beckons like an elusive rainbow from heights 
crowned with disappointment. With unfaltering accent shall they hear 
fall from her lips the ancient warning: “Unless the Lord build the house 
they labor in vain who seek to build it.’ Men may grow impatient at the 
ceaseless reiteration of the self-same admonition. They may even accuse 
her of an insincere desire to aid when they discover her reluctant to place 
the stamp of approval on every plan of relief suggested by charitable in- 
clination. When they can not force her into legislative halls to debate 
schemes of reform: when the sanction of her presence is sought in vain 
by certain philanthropic circles: when she dissents from the idea that 
morality is the offspring of human law, those with whom she can not agree 
may give freer wing to suspicion. But her disinclination is not any lack of 
solicitude to lighten the load under which the race miserably totters. She 
is older than the short, fretful hour and her experience lies across the ages. 
For two thousand years she has listened to the honey-phrased promises 
that assured unquestionable relief, and she knows the worth of the pro- 
testations. When the humanitarians of to-day were still in the bleak realm 
of possible being, she was throbbing with intense life, dissecting schemes, 
weighing plans, testing means of deliverance. Heavenly wisdom guided her 
selection. Her refusals now, therefore, are rooted deep in the rejections 
of former days. Her memory has marked where every ill success lies 
buried and men can not force her to exhume the interred form. Her 
eye is single as she seeks the footprint of her Master, and no byway, 
though earth’s fairest blossoms bedeck the path, can lead her from the 
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avenue where Christ advances. Where He is willingly she enters: where 
Christ—the God-man—is refused admittance she can not go, since the only 
object of her existence is to place Christ as the foundation-stone in every 
fabric of individual, family and national life. 

This defines the scope of her mission and the reason of her being. The 
Church of Christ is a divine institution whose passage across the earth 
like a luminous planet marks the pathway to present and eternal peace. 
The Church may indirectly promote the welfare of nations. This she does, 
however, by sanctifying the individuals that compose a community. Her 
mission is to deal with units; her duty to save single souls. Christ did not 
come that she should be primarily an architect of empires or a builder of 
states: her kingdom is the kingdom of God; her work the restoration of 
all things in Christ; her duty the alleviation of human misery when such 
relief does not conflict with the saving of immortal souls; her prop and 
stay, the groundwork set by the hand of the Almighty, the “foundation that 
is laid than which no man can lay other, which is Christ Jesus.” 
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RETREAT FOR CHILDREN PREPARING FOR FIRST 
COMMUNION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
V.—HuvuMItIty. 


My dear children, I gave you in the last instruction an explana- 
tion of nearly everything you have learned in your Catechism about 
the Sacrament which to-morrow you will receive for the first time. 
What your Catechism says on this matter is to be remembered all 
your lives, and especially to be thought of every time you receive. 
The more you know about the Holy Eucharist the more earnest will 
be your desire to communicate and the more carefully will you pre- 
pare yourselves in order to obtain the great graces which God will 
give you. 

Just now I want you to repeat in your thoughts the definition of 
the Sacrament. It is that Sacrament which contains the body and 
blood, soul and divinity of Jesus Christ. Weigh well every word 
of this definition. You can never receive properly unless you 
know what it is, unless you realize, that is, unless you make clear to 
yourselves what it is that will become part of your being when 
you approach Holy Communion. 

Two thoughts must be always with you when you are about to 
go up to the altar. One thought is the thought of how little you 
are who are going to be admitted to this privilege, which no lan- 
guage can fitly put into words. The other is the thought of Him 
with whom you are going to be so closely united. 

Have you ever asked yourselves what you are? How much have 
you to be proud of? Let us see: How helpless you were in your 
infancy! How little, if anything, you could do for yourselves! If 
you had died when you were babes the world could have gone along 
without you, nobody would have missed you. Your parents would 
shed a few tears over you and then would have placed you in your 
little coffin and put you in your graves, and on this earth all would 
have been the same as before. In fact, my dear children, would it 
have made any difference if you had never been born? 

This shows you how small you are. Then you grew up. You 
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are all about eleven years old. You are able in memory to travel 
back, say some four or five years. What have you been in those 
years? What have you done? You have lived, but how? How 
much happiness have you brought to your parents, your brothers, 
your sisters, your friends? Rather ask yourselves, how much 
trouble have you been? Then, what have you done in all those 
years? How good have you been? How bad have you been? 
Have you been bad rather than good, or have you been good rather 
than bad? Have you been pleasant at home or have you been dis- 
agreeable? What kind of words have you spoken to your father, 
your mother, your sisters, your brothers, your playmates, your 
teachers, your Sunday-school superiors and those in whose class 
you have been every day? How have you dealt with God in your 
prayers on Sundays and holy days of obligation? When you were 
at Mass how did you behave? Were you silent, respectful, prayer- 
ful? Did you always go to Mass when you could or when you 
were sent? Yes, ask yourselves how did you hear Mass? Your 
actions—of what kind have they been? Your actions when with 
others or when alone? Are they something to be proud of or some- 
thing to be ashamed of? What kind of an effect have those deeds 
of yours had upon those with whom you went? Did they make 
them better or did they make them worse? 

Do not be afraid to ask yourselves. I have in view the making 
you know how unworthy you may be to receive Communion, to 
make you humble. My desire is to make you enter into yourselves 
and behold yourselves as God beholds you. I want you to learn how 
to examine yourselves and, above all, I want you to be sorry, heartily 
sorry for everything and to be determined that after your first 
Communion you will be new boys and new girls and that you will 
build up a new life, building it upon that strongest and most lasting 
of all foundations, Jesus Christ. 

What has been, since you were able to remember, the nature of 
your thoughts? What kind of things have you been thinking about? 
Have you had unkind thoughts, envious, jealous, revengeful, mean 
thoughts and also proud ones, about your neighbors? Would 
you be glad to have these thoughts of yours known to the world? 
Would you be proud if any one heard all the words you have spoken 
since you were able to speak? So for your deeds—would you wish 
the whole world to learn what they were? I am sure you would 
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not, yet God knows them all, has seen, has heard them all, every one, 
even the most hidden. 

It matters not what people may think or say of you, but it makes 
all the difference in the world what God thinks of you. You are 
no better, you are no worse, than He knows you to be. You are 
simply only what you are in His sight. I have made you look 
yourselves over in this way in order to help you to go to your 
first Communion feeling not at all vain, not at all proud, but feeling 
humble, with a low opinion of yourselves and wondering how the 
Lord can bear to have one who has offended Him so much and so 
often come into such close union with Him. The only reason that 
He allows this is because He loves you and the knowledge of His 
love should move you to love Him in such a way that no tempta- 
tion, however strong, would be able or strong enough to make 
you in thought, word or deed forget anything He has done for you. 

St. Ignatius, the illustrious founder of the order of Jesuits, has a 
few thoughts which help very much toward finding out just how 
small we are, no matter how great we may think ourselves to be. 
He says: What has man that he has given himself? Did he make 
himself—his body, his will, his memory, his understanding? How 
much can man do for himself? What is he able to do in presence of 
sickness, of pestilence? When death comes, no matter how he 
strives, he can not delay its approach one single second. All the 
wealth of all the millionaires is not enough to buy for the dying man 
one afternoon of life. And what is man’s body? How frail it is! 
It is the prey of so many diseases, and when the man dies how 
loathsome, how hideous the body becomes. Yet, my dear children, 
we pay so much attention to the body. We care for it more than 
for anything else. Man’s soul comes from God. Yet see, be- 
cause it is united with the body, the many dangers it is exposed 
to. I do not now speak of the possibility of its eternal loss. I 
speak of what I might call the powers of the soul. There is the 

power of knowing. How few things we know after all and how 
much ignorance there is on this earth among men! Men are making 
mistakes all the time and mistakes that are very serious. They are 
wrong about so many things. Yet a man is sometimes proud of his 
mind. People talk of how wonderfully gifted he is—of what a 
great mind he has, and yet a blow on the head, a fall, a fever, and 
then what becomes of that great brain of his? 

The saint puts to us the following questions. I will repeat them in 
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my own way: What is one child here compared with all the three 
or four hundred children on this retreat? I want each boy and 
each girl to give an answer to that question because I want each 
boy and each girl to learn what mites they are and in this way 
become humble in thought and word and deed. Now what is one 
child here compared with all the millions in this great city? You 
see how small you become. What is one child alongside of the 
billion of people on this globe, or alongside of the angels in heaven— 
the angels who are so beautiful and so powerful? Again, you find 
yourselves growing less and less. But what are all the beings on 
this earth or in the other world, what are they all together com- 
pared with God who made them out of nothing and could, as easily 
as He created them, destroy them, that is, drive them back into that 
nothing from which they were produced? Now what is any child 
here alongside of God? Why, the child can hardly see itself; it 
almost disappears. Remember that no matter how famous you 
may become, each or any one of you, no matter what the world 
may think of you, no matter how much wealth you may heap up, 
you are always nothing but that little bit of a thing when you 
contrast yourself with God. Yet when you offend God by any 
wilful sin, you, that small thing, smaller than a worm, smaller than 
the tiniest insect, have dared to lift your hand against the Almighty. 

Suppose you are walking down a country road and a worm or a 
toad crosses your path. You feel like crushing it out of exist- 
ence. It is something like this with God, when you are in sin. 
There is not anything that God has made that is as ugly in His 
sight as you when in sin. Yet He has let you live. Why? Be- 
cause, though He hates sin, His mercy is always ready to pardon 
you in case you have contrition and repent. Certainly you can 
easily understand these two things; you can easily understand first 
that God is infinitely powerful and therefore is to be feared by all 
men, but chiefly by the sinner. 

You can easily understand, in the second place, that, as I have 
told you so often, but can not tell you often enough, the one thing 
in this world which you should dread and hate more than anything 
else is sin, not only mortal sin, but sin of any kind. What terrible 
danger the sinner is always in until he gets rid of his crime! 
Fancy any one in mortal sin, getting up in the morning, eating and 
drinking, going to school or going to work or enjoying life and 
then going to bed in mortal sin. What a fearful condition his is! 
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He is in sin. God is angry against him and the devil is really ask- 
ing of God to give him the soul of that unfortunate individual. Do 
you know of any state like it in its fearfulness? If God says the 
word then all is lost and his place will be found forevermore with 
those who are in torment, who will never know hope any more, 
but who will dwell in darkness and gnashing of teeth forever. 
Words can not paint the fate of that man. 

Many reasons are there, why we should detest sin! Let us ask 
you, has sin ever made you really happy? Has any sin which you 
have committed given you all it promised you when it began to 
tempt you? Has it ever been anything to boast of? Yes, I know 
there are sinners who really glory in their sin. But will anybody 
who thinks, deem them worthy of praise? Is not sin always a dis- 
grace? Is it not something dark, something which most people are 
anxious to hide? But one of the chief reasons why you should 
hate sin is because it puts you in danger of everlasting punishment. 

The chief reason which should stir you, my dear children, to 
detest sin is because it is an insult to God who has loved you so 
much and who is willing to do so much for you here and hereafter. 
I am saying so much about sin in order to make it disgusting to 
you, for the reason that it makes you unworthy to receive that great 
Sacrament for which you are preparing. One reason why we are 
never fit, why no one can ever be fit, is the great distance which lies 
between God and you. 

I have tried to make you perceive, if it is ever possible to perceive 
it, what a very, very mite you are. I will now ask you to make an 
effort to get some kind of an idea how great God is. To help you in 
this we will simply go back to that precious little book, your Cate- 
chism. What does it tell you of God? Very little, but that little is 
really all we know about that Great Being. Volumes upon volumes 
have been written about the nature and perfections of the Maker of 
all things, yet everything we may read in those books adds nothing to 
what you are able to learn in your Catechism. Though all we 
are taught is not very much, still, if we think it all out, it will be in 
our power to know that He is the first and the only one and the 
best. It is enough for us to be told that He is so wonderful that 
not only the mind of the little child but all the minds of all the 
great men ever since the beginning of the world, with all their 
thoughts about the Lord put together, can not commence to take 
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in God’s vast being. This fact in itself gives us some notion of His 
greatness. 

But to our Catechism. Who made you? Who made the world— 
who made all the worlds? God. Hence He is more than all His 
huge and splendid worlds and more than all and everything and 
everybody in all these worlds. How did He make these worlds—all 
of them? Out of nothing. By His wish, by a word only. He 
said, Let everything be, and everything rose into being. How rich 
in power He must be! And only One Being performed all this, 
because there is only one God. Your Catechism tells you more of 
God’s power. He is called Omnipotent. Not only has He made all 
things which have been made, but there is nothing which He can 
not do. How foolish to offend one who holds so much strength in 
His hands! How rash likewise and how dangerous! Is it any way 
strange that He says: “I am the Almighty God, walk before me 
and be perfect” (Gen. xvii). He is stronger than all the tides and 
waves and winds of the universe—than all the storms and than all 
the tempests. Yes—should our prayer be—Yes, O Lord, “Great 
power always belonged to Thee alone and who shall resist the 
strength of Thy arm? For the whole world before Thee is as the 
least grain of the balance and as a drop of the morning dew that 
falleth down upon the earth” (Wis. ii). This and much more does 
your Catechism, or rather does one line of your Catechism, bring 
out concerning the power of God. 

That God of greatness and power you are going to receive to- 
morrow. How white you should make your souls in order to be 
as prepared as you can to meet Him in His dreadful majesty. 
You are going to receive Him whom the heavens and the earth 
can not contain. Therefore open up your hearts to let in this 
majestic Ruler of all things. Because He is powerful fear Him— 
but because He loves you promise all your love in return. 
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CONFERENCES TO CHILDREN AT SUNDAY SCHOOL 
MEETINGS. 


IX.—CONSCIENCE. 


In one of our fairy tales the story is told of a fairy who presented 
a little girl with a wonderful watch. This watch had the pecu- 
liarity of indicating to the little girl the path she should take on all 
her journeys. When she was on the right road the watch ticked so 
softly that it was like a caress whose sweetness the child felt inte- 
riorly; when she strayed from the path, immediately the watch in- 
creased its ticking, becoming louder and louder till the traveler 
could not help listening to its warning. 

Dear children, we do not live in the days of fairies, and yet we 
possess, each one of us, no less marvelous a watch, which ticks 
within us; this watch is our conscience. Our conscience shows us 
the right path, the path that is best, the path of virtue and good- 
ness. If you walk in that path, then the ticking of conscience is 
unspeakably sweet to hear and to feel. It is like a delightful whis- 
per, your conscience encourages you, and approves of your con- 
duct. You feel a great contentment, you are pleased with yourself 
and the world, you feel as light as the bird on the wing, a great 
peace of mind takes possession of you. 

But if you take the other path, the path of sin and wickedness, 
the inward ticking of conscience is transformed immediately, it is 
like the rumbling of thunder, or like the anguish of a painful burn. 
Then you suffer and are no longer happy, your brow darkens and 
your cheerfulness is gone. And you will not recover your cheerful 
frame of mind until you retrace your steps, until you leave the 
wrong path, and regain the right one. 

Dear children, the little girl just mentioned had good reason to 
be grateful to the good fairy for the gift she received from her, 
because she was certain never to be in doubt of the right. How 
much more should you be grateful to God who has given you con- 
science, to lead you aright on the great journey of eternity. If you 
succeed in reaching paradise you will in reality owe it to your con- 
science, without which you would be like a ship without its com- 
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pass, unable to make port. How greatly then should you appreciate 
having a conscience! 

Yet this is not sufficient, and I am going to tell you now what 
you must do in regard to your conscience. When one possesses a 
valuable watch, there are these four things to be done with it. We 
should use it, wind it up, have it cleaned now and then, and keep it 
regulated. You have precisely these four things to do as regards 
your conscience. 

First of all we should use it; the watch is made to tell the time, 
and not a second passes without its fulfilling its mission; but if 
we do not take it with us, if we leave it at home, it does not fulfil its 
purpose. It is thus with conscience, it points out instantly the 
good to be done and the evil to be avoided, but if we do not listen 
to it, what good is it to us? It does not fulfil its purpose. Those 
who do not make use of their conscience, offend God who has 
given it to them for their use. 

The one who faithfully obeys the dictates of his conscience is 
called conscientious and not only before God but also among men 
it is regarded as a virtue to be conscientious. Therefore if you 
wish to command respect among your fellowmen, my dear children, 
you must be conscientious; that means you must always listen to the 
dictates of your conscience. 

In the second place, in the same way as a watch has to be wound 
every day, we must daily do something similar to that with our 
conscience, and that is the examination at night. Never fail to 
examine your conscience at the end of each day ; awaken regret for 
your sins and make good resolutions. Otherwise it will go with 
your conscience as it does with a watch that is not wound, first of 
all it stops, then it rusts, and will not do its duty when needed. 
Thus because of neglect our conscience often is allowed to go to 
sleep ; it gets rusty, as it were, and loses its sensitiveness, and then 
grave faults may be committed without the conscience being able to 
warn against them. 

The third precaution to be taken with a watch is to 
have it cleaned from time to time, for dust will get in grad- 
ually; and so it is with your conscience, it must be cleansed now 
and then, because the tarnish of sin will interfere with its work. You 
understand, of course, that I speak here of Confession, I will not do 
more now than allude to it, but that simple mention will not be use- 
less if it makes you understand that frequent Confession is most im- 
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portant, as it purifies the conscience and keeps it in working order. 

Finally, the fourth precaution is to keep the watch well regulated ; 
see that it keeps exact time. The conscience, too, should be well 
regulated, it must be sensitive. Some watches tell only the hours 
and minutes, but not the smaller seconds. Thus some consciences 
tell only of coarse faults, crimes, grievous sins, but that is all; they 
do not concern themselves with smaller offenses. 

You must not have a conscience of this kind, you must be able to 
recognize and detest everything that is bad, even the smallest 
faults, and little sins, and you must also be on the alert for every- 
thing that is good, even little acts of virtue and the fulfilment of 
small duties. This is the work of a good, sensitive, and well-regu- 
lated conscience. 

Take good care of your conscience, dear children, and train it 
well, which is the object of the lessons in your Catechism and of 
the instruction you receive here. It is our most cherished wish to 
help you in forming a good conscience, and, like the fairy in the 
story told you at the beginning of this talk, we are convinced that 
we could not make you a more suitable, a better or more valuable 
present. 








PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS. 


Il Ex Actis Pu X. 
1. To the Bishops of Italy. 

The Holy Father writes to the bishops of Italy depre- 
cating the evils of the day, especially the spirit of .unrest 
in the social and intellectual fields. He urges the bishops 
to be careful about the quality and the number of the 
candidates they promote to Holy Orders, and suggests the 
establishing of provincial seminaries to supplant inefficient 
diocesan institutions. He demands that the clergy select 
moral and scriptural subjects as topics for preaching, and 
forbids them to belong to societies which are independent 
of the bishops. 

2. To the Bishops of France. 

In this noteworthy letter, the Holy Father, confirming, as 
he says, the almost unanimous decision of the Assembly of 
Bishops, decrees that “with reference to the associations 
for public worship as the law establishes them, it is abso- 
lutely impossible for them to be formed without a violation 
of the sacred rights pertaining to the very life of the 
Church.” The law is declared to be so hopelessly bad that 
even attempts at experimenting to see whether it be prac- 
ticable are condemned: “We declare that it is not permis- 
sible to try this kind of association as long as it is not 
established in a sure and legal manner that the divine con- 
stitution of the Church, the immutable rights of the Roman 
Pontiff and of the bishops, as well as their authority over 
the necessary property of the Church and particularly over 
the sacred edifices, shall be irrevocably placed in the said 
associations in full security. To desire the contrary is im- 
possible for us, without betraying the sanctity of our office 
and bringing about the ruin of the Church of France.” 
(August 10, 1906.) 

3. To an Italian Catholic Truth Society. 
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The Holy Father extends warm words of praise and en- 
couragement to the Paulian Society, an association for the 
diffusion of good Catholic literature. Referring to the fact 
that the zeal of the society is hampered by lack of funds, he 
says: “If there is any kind of institution worthy of re- 
ceiving the bounty of Catholics, it is certainly yours.” 


(June 30, 1906.) 


II. From the Congregation of the Inquisition. 


Short Formula for Extreme Unction. 

The Holy Office, with the approval of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, has determined on the short formula to be used 
in case of necessity in the administering of Extreme Unc- 
tion. The decree is as follows: 

“In casu verae necessitatis sufficere formam: PER ISTAM 
SANCTAM UNCTIONEM INDULGEAT TIBI DOMINUS QUIDQUID 
DELIQUISTI. AMEN.” (April 25, 1906.) 


III. From the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


Privilege of Capuchin Tertiaries. 

On March 14, 1906, the privilege of the Votive Mass of 
the Immaculate Conception on Saturdays was extended to 
the churches and oratories of religious congregations which 
follow the Capuchin Ordo in reciting the canonical hours. 
It is now decided that the same privilege belongs to con- 
gregations which lawfully use the Capuchin Ordo for 
Mass, though the members recite the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin instead of the canonical hours. (May 25, 


1906. ) 


IV. From the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences. 


Indulgences granted for ejaculatory prayers. 

“Sacred Heart of Jesus, thy kingdom come’”—300 days. 

“Lady of Sorrows, mother of all Christians, pray for 
us”—300 days. 

“O Joachim sancte, conjux Annae, pater Almae Virginis, 
his famulis salutis opem”—300 days. 


V. From the Pontifical Biblical Commission. 


Recent Answers of the Biblical Commission: 

1. Whether the critical arguments against the Mosaic 
authorship of the Sacred Books known as the Pentateuch 
are of sufficient weight to give us the right of maintaining 
that these books do not have Moses for their author, but 
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are composed from sources mostly more recent than the 
age of Moses, and all this in spite of the collective testi- 
mony of several Old and New Testament passages, the 
constant consensus of the Jewish people, the unwavering 
tradition of the Church, and the internal evidence gathered 
from the text itself? 

Answer: Negative. 

2. Whether the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
demands such a composition of the whole work as to make 
us invincibly hold that Moses wrote with his own hand or 
dictated to his secretaries all and everything; or whether 
the hypothesis of those is permissible who believe that he 
entrusted to one or more others the writing of the work he 
had conceived under the influence of Divine inspiration, in 
such a way, however, that they faithfully expressed his own 
thoughts, wrote nothing against his word, omitted nothing ; 
and that finally the work thus composed, and approved of 
by Moses, the main and inspired author, was published in 
his name? 

Answer: Negative, to the first; affirmative to the 
second. 

3. Whether it can be granted, without prejudice to the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, that Moses, in the 
composition of his work, employed sources, namely written 
documents or oral traditions, from which he drew some 
of his material, in accordance with his scope and under the 
impulse of Divine inspiration, and inserted it into his work, 
either verbatim or substantially, in an abbreviated or an am- 
plified form? 

Answer: Affirmative. 

4. Whether it can be admitted, without touching the sub- 
stantial Mosaic authorship and entirety of the Pentateuch, 
’ that during the long course of centuries it has undergone 
some modifications ; for instance, that it has received, after 
the death of Moses, certain additions, either by the hand 
of an inspired author, or inserted into the text by way of 
glosses and explanations; that certain words, too, and 
forms have been changed from the old into modern expres- 
sions ; finally, that wrong readings have been introduced by 
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the fault of transcribers, and that these may be critically in- 
vestigated and decided upon? 

Answer: Affirmative, provided the judgment of the 
Church be respected. 

These decisions of the Biblical Commission were made 
known to His Holiness in an audience granted on June 27, 
1906, and were approved by him. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


IMPEDIMENTUM CRIMINIS. 


Mr. B., a baptized non-Catholic, was validly married to a baptized 
lady, also a non-Catholic. As far as can be learned the marriage 
was in every respect a valid though an unhappy one. For a time 
they lived together, but owing to a disparity of temperament, to- 
gether with other causes, they finally drifted apart. Some years 
after this, when Mrs. B. had fallen into a decline, Mr. B. became 
acquainted with a Catholic woman, who knew that he had a lawful 
wife living, but under a promise that he would marry her as soon 
as his lawful wife should die, she consented to live with him as 
man and wife. After cohabiting thus for a number of years, Mrs. 
B., the lawful wife, dies. The Catholic woman then accompanies Mr. 
B. to a Catholic priest and desires him to perform the marriage cer- 
emony for them. She explains to him the origin and reasons of 
her relations with Mr. B., that she was never married to him, be- 
cause his first wife was living, but still had consented to live with 
him because he promised to marry her on the death of his wife. It 
is quite evident that the Catholic woman knows nothing about the 
impedimentum crinunis, much less the non-Catholic Mr. B. There 
exists a bona fide ignorance on the part of both concerning any such 
impediment. Did this ignorance exempt them from contracting 
this particular impediment? I am aware that ignorance does not 
excuse one from incurring the other impediments to marriage, but 
as there is some controversy about this particular impedimentum 
criminis, what ought a priest to do, practically, in a case like this? 
The parties have no children, but are looked upon by the public as 
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lawfui husband and wife and it would be a hardship to separate 
them. . 

Answer: If possible get a dispensation super impedimento crim- 
inis adultertt and marry them. It is not certain that a dispensation 
is necessary, because it is not certain whether, on account of their 
ignorance of this particular impediment, they contracted it or not. 

The controversy about this particular impediment is famous in 
theology. This impediment first appears in the Corpus Juris, in the 
IV book of the Decretals of Pope Gregory IX, A.D. 1236. Under 
title 7th, ch. 8, we read: 

“St quis uxore vivente fide data promisit aliam se ducturum, 
vel cum ipsa de facto contraxit, si nec ante nec post (legitima ejus 
superstite) cognovit eandem: quamvis utrique ipsorum pro eo, quod 
in hoc graviter deliquerint, sit poemttentia injungenda; non est tamen 
matrimonium, quod cum ea contraxit, post uxoris obttum dirimen- 
dum. Ceterum tolerari non debet si prius vel postea dum vicerit 
uxor ipsius, tllam adulterio pollutsset.” 

The reason for this impediment at this time seems to have been 
the relaxation of the rigor of the ancient penitential discipline. 
Under the ancient discipline, those guilty of adultery under a 
promise of marriage, could not get married at all, neither with the 
accomplice, nor with any one else. But when this discipline was 
relaxed, there arose the need of some such law as the impedimentum 
criminis to safeguard society from a particular kind of sin. 

Now the question arises: what was the primary object of the 
Pope in creating this impediment? Did he wish it principally to 
act as a punishment for those who committed adultery with a 
promise of marriage? Or did he create it, because of the natural 
indecency there would be in allowing such persons to marry? On 
this question hinges the whole controversy as to whether ignor- 
ance excuses from contracting this impediment. If the primary 
purpose of the impediment was to punish those who committed 
this crime by invalidating their subsequent marriage, then ignorance 
of the existence of the impediment would excuse one from incurring 
it, because where it was not known, it could not act as a deterrent 
and therefore fails of its principal object. But if the first purpose 
of the impediment was not to punish the delinquents, but to forbid 
unions that were wholly against all sense of Christian decency, then, 
of course, ignorance did not save one from the disability of the im- 
pediment, any more than that ignorance would excuse one from 
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incurring the impediment of consanguinity or any other of the 
diriment impediments to marriage. This is precisely where the theo- 
logians and canonists divide. They can not agree as to the primary 
nature of the impediment of crime. Some authors of eminent name 
like Ballerini, D’Annibale, Navarrus, etc., etc., claim that this im- 
pediment was intended primarily as a punishment and a deterrent, 
and therefore that ignorance of its existence exempts from it. Others © 
of equal fame as theologians and canonists, like Schmalzgruber, 
Reiffenstuhl, Sporer, Diana, etc., maintain that ignorance does not 
exempt from it, because its first purpose was not to punish the de- 
linquents, but to forbid marriages that shocked the Christian sense 
of decency. 

When doctors disagree, who shail decide? 

Berardi, who is a very practical man, and is held in high esteem 
in Rome, has this to say on the subject: 

“De probabilitate itaque prioris sententiae (ignorance excuses) 
valde dubito; et censeo quod in praxi, sive impedimentum fuerit cog- 
nitum, sive non, dispensatio peti debeat.”’ (Praxis Confess. n. 840.) 

Lehmkuhl (n. 770) holds that the primary object of the impedi- 
ment is the punishment of the delinquents, and that if they are 
already married, although invalidly, still to force them to separate 
would be a “poena gravissima et extraordinaria,”’ and continues: 
“Quare, saltem post contractum matrimonium, omnino pro probabili 
haberi debet sententia docens, ignorantes hanc poenam non in- 
currere . . .probabile habeo practice, impedimentum non adesse 
dummodo neuter complex legem ecclesiasticam sciverit: licet sua- 
deam, maxime ante nuptias, ut petatur dispensatio.” (1. c.) 

Hence we conclude that a dispensation should be procured, super 
impedimento criminis adulterii, before performing the marriage 
ceremony for Mr. B. and the Catholic woman. If for any reason, it 
be impossible to get the dispensation, the marriage may be safely 
performed, since both were ignorant of the impediment and more 
than likely therefore, did not incur it. 








